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INTRODUCTION 


Ancient Syene is almost completely covered by the 
southern part of modern Aswan (“Old Aswan’), 
which makes archaeological excavation of the site 
difficult!. As a result, only two ancient monuments 
have been preserved, the temple of Domitian and 
the temple of Isis. In the 1980s and 1990s success- 
ful surveys in the area around the Isis temple led to 
the creation, in the year 2000, of a joint project of 
the Swiss Institute of Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Research on Ancient Egypt and the Supreme 
Council of Antiquities. This project, under super- 
vision of Cornelius von Pilgrim, the director of the 
Swiss Institute, constitutes the first systematic exca- 
vations ever to take place in Aswan. Apart from 
excavating the small plots of land surrounding the 
temples of Isis and Domitian (Fig. 1, Areas 1 and 3), 
several emergency excavations have been conducted 
whenever the occasion arose after building activities 
in this densely populated part of Aswan had 
revealed ancient remains. Thus far, no less than 
65 sites have been explored and three preliminary 
reports covering the first six seasons (2000-2006) 
have been published”. 

In the first four seasons the activities of the 
Swiss-Egyptian mission concentrated in large part 
on the excavation of the mudbrick houses dating 
to the first to eleventh centuries CE around the 
temple of Isis (Fig. 1, Area 1)?. The excavations 
revived an interest in this temple, which lies buried 
deep in the middle of the ancient houses (Pl. 1). 
The temple of Isis, a small but completely pre- 
served Ptolemaic temple, was discovered in 1871 
by engineers working on a railroad from Aswan to 
Shellal (on the east bank of the Nile at Philae). Fol- 
lowing its discovery, some plans and copies of 
reliefs were published at the end of the nineteenth 
century‘, but nothing much happened until an 
Italian team under supervision of Edda Bresciani 
started work on the temple a century later, in 1971. 


The resulting publication, which appeared in 1978, 
contains in the first place an edition of the hiero- 
glyphic reliefs of the temple and the decorated 
blocks of other buildings found in the surrounding 
area that were dumped here.” But the Italian team 
also published several textual and figural graffiti 
from the temple's walls, and a useful map of the 
building (which served as the basis for Fig. 2°. 
The temple as it stands today actually consists only 
of its nucleus (the naos), that is, of three chapels for 
cult statues (Fig. 2, nos H, F, J) with a small hall 
in front of it (the pillared hall, D) containing two 
square pillars (PI and PII)’. 

A first inventory in 2001 by the first author of 
this article revealed that the publication of the 
graffiti by the Italian team was far from exhaustive. 
As a result, a separate project was started, the Isis 
Temple Graffiti Project, that was aimed at publish- 
ing all graffiti (352 in total, both figures and texts) 
from the temple?. From the study of the graffiti it 
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? Von Pilgrim er al. 2004, 2006, and 2008. For the surveys, 
see Jaritz/Rodziewicz 1994 and Jaritz/Rodziewicz 1996. 

? Bruhn in Von Pilgrim er al. 2004, 127-134; Bruhn in Von 
Pilgrim et al. 2006, 238-251, 272-277. 

^ Mariette/Maspero 1889, 6 (Pls 22-26); de Morgan et al. 

1894, 47-57. 

Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978. 

Hieroglyphic-demotic graffiti: Bresciani in Bresciani/Perni- 

gotti 1978, 124-143 (nos 1-43). Greek graffiti: Foraboschi 

in Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 144-145 (nos 1-2; a third, 

undecipherable text did not receive a number). Coptic 

graffiti: Pernigotti in Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 146 

(nos 1-8). Figural graffiti: Bresciani in Bresciani/Pernigotti 

1978, 34-39. Map: Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, Pl. VI. 

Bresciani in Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 17. 

Dijkstra, in press. This study will contain a detailed 

description and documentation (in the form of a drawing 

or photograph) of each graffito, as well as introductions to 

the different groups of graffiti, and a general introduction 

that will place this (in large part) new body of material in 

a wider context. 
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Fig. 1. Topographical map with areas investigated during the first six campaigns of the Swiss-Egyptian mission 
(Von Pilgrim et al. 2008, Fig. 1) 
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Fig. 2. Key map to the temple of Isis at Aswan with a tentative reconstruction of (parts of) the church 
Pilerim et al. 2006, Fig. 7, 


soon became clear that they had much to tell about 
the architectural history of the building, especially 
its reuse as a church in Christian times. The Italian 
team had already found traces of the reuse of the 
temple as a church, such as Christian graffiti, 
hacked away reliefs, certain adaptations in the pave- 
ment, wall niches and, especially, two Christian 
wall paintings on the opposite faces of the northern 
and southern pillars (PI-ID?. On the basis of these 
features they surmised that the church was built in 
the pillared hall and that the altar of the church 
stood in front of the entrance to the main sanctuary 
(E), which was closed off with an apsidal niche. 
As this reconstruction was only assumed but not 
proven by a systematic study, in 2002-2003 a 
meticulous analysis was made of the graffiti and 
other architectural features of the building. In addi- 
tion to confirming Bresciani's hypothesis that the 
church was located in the pillared hall (D) this 
study has resulted in a tentative reconstruction of 
several essential parts of the church (indicated in 
Fig. 2) and the establishment of different phases of 
reuse of the building in Late Antiquity and later 
times!!. 


Bresciani in Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 39: ‘Ma certamente 

gli elementi piü interessanti, archeologicamente, della cris- 

tianizzazione dell’antico tempio come chiesa cristiana, sone 
le vestigia di affreschi sulle due facce centrali, contrapposte, 
dei pilastri della sala (...)’. 

10 Bresciani in Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 38-41 (Pls XXVII- 
XXVIII). Cf. Grossmann 1995, 194, who seems to take 
over Bresciani’s hypothesis, yet remarks that the church 
was built in ‘das Allerheiligste des Tempels’, that is, the 
main sanctuary of the temple. 

11 Dijkstra in Von Pilgrim er al. 2006, 228-238. 

12 Bresciani in Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 39-41 (Pls XXVII- 

XXVIII). Quote at p. 41: ‘altamente probabile". 

A preliminary version of this paper, focussing on art- 

historical aspects, was read by the second author on the 

Fifth International Symposium on Early Christianity and 

Monasticism: Aswan and Nubia (Aswan, 31 January — 

5 February 2010), organized by the St. Mark Foundation 

for Coptic History Studies and the St. Shenouda the Archi- 

mandrite Coptic Society. 

C£. Bresciani in Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 41. 

Bresciani in Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 39: 'L'aiuto di una 

serie di foto all'infrarosso, eseguite da F. Gabrielli nel 1971, 

& stato assai grande per individuare particolari non chiari 

all'esame visivo diretto; la pazienza di M. Cristina Gui- 

dotti, che ha eseguito i disegni sugli originali, ha permesso 

di documentare l'umanamente documentabile’. 


16 Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 40 (Pls XXVII-XXVIII). 


Despite this detailed study, two issues regarding 
the church have thus far remained open: When was 
the temple dedicated as a church? And to whom 
was it dedicated? Both questions have been 
addressed by Bresciani on the basis of the Christian 
wall paintings the Italian team discovered. She dated 
the paintings to the sixth century CE and identified 
an enthroned figure on the northern pillar as the 
Virgin Mary. Therefore, she thought it “highly 
probable’ that the church was dedicated to the 
Virgin". Since it lies beyond the expertise of the 
former author to properly assess these statements in 
the light of the ample comparative material now 
available, he asked the latter author to take a closer 
look at the paintings". The present article is the 
result of our collaborative efforts. In the following 
we shall start with a description of the wall paintings. 
We shall then try to interpret the composition. 
The following section discusses the scenes in the 
larger setting of the church interior by comparing 
it to the decorative programme of contemporary 
church interiors known so far. This discussion will 
lead to a reassessment of the date of the wall paint- 
ings and, as a consequence, of the foundation of 
the church. In the final section we shall come back 
to the question whether the church could have 
been dedicated to the Virgin Mary. We shall argue 
that both of Bresciani's statements need to be treated 
with caution. 


THE WALL PAINTINGS 


The wall paintings were located on the south face 
of the northern pillar and the north face of the 
southern pillar (Fig. 2, nos PI and PII). The earlier 
investigators of the temple did not notice the paint- 
ings, which suggests that the traces were probably 
already very faint from the beginning'4. When the 
Italian team discovered them in 1971 they had 
become barely visible and for this reason they took 
photographs on infrared film. Cristina Guidotti 
then made copies of the originals in situ and, with 
the help of the infrared photographs, compiled 
drawings that documented everything she could 
see": one colour drawing of the south face of the 
northern pillar and one black-and-white and one 
colour drawing of the north face of the southern 
pillar!°. These drawings are all we have in evaluat- 
ing the paintings, since the originals are now lost. 
Most likely, the murals have been painted on a 
layer of plaster or on whitewash, although this is 
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not mentioned in the Italian description. Plain 
plaster or any other decoration has not been 
found. 

According to the description by Bresciani the 
paintings were both located around 1 m above the 
pavement and of 0.95 m height!’. Unfortunately, 
she does not tell us whether the paintings cover the 
whole width of the pillar or just a portion of it!*. 
If we take the approximate range she gives from the 
bottom (1 m above the pavement) to the top of the 
scenes (1.95 m above the pavement), and compare 
this position with the graffiti on the same pillar 
faces, the following observations can made (Fig. 3). 
On the south face of the northern pillar (PIS) a 
series of crosses can be seen, incised just above the 
paintings. The crosses show that the paintings 
on the pillars were restricted to the strip indicated 
by Bresciani. Some of the crosses, especially the 
cluster of more elaborate crosses to the right, might 
have belonged, like the wall paintings, to the origi- 
nal decoration of the church. In the area where the 
paintings were located, several demotic graffiti 
(indicated in the drawing as ellipses) can be found 
dating to the Graeco-Roman period, which are 
much effaced, no doubt because of the surface 
treatment for the Christian paintings”. On the 
north face of the southern pillar (PIIN) a similar 
pattern emerges, though the graffiti are fewer in 
number here. Two crosses are found, in this case, 


17 Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 39: ‘(...) a 1 m. circa dal pavi- 
mento. L'altezza delle scene sono di circa 0,95 m.’. It is 
unclear how the wall paintings fit in with the screen wall 
that is assumed to have been in between the pillars (Fig. 2; 
see Dijkstra in Von Pilgrim er al. 2006, 233, and Dijkstra 
2008, 104). Most likely the wall was not higher than 1 m, 
as in many sanctuary barriers in Egyptian churches from 
this period (Grossmann 2002, 122-125; Bolman 2006b, 
76-80), and the wall paintings would have been visible 
above it. 

The drawings have no scale. 

19 PIS 2, 10-5 (catalogue nos 125-131). For these and the 
following graffiti see the edition by Dijkstra, in press 
(the demotic ones by E. Cruz-Uribe in Dijkstra, in press). 
Further up on the wall are five modern graffiti (PIS 1, 6-9 
(344-348)). 

20 PIS 3.5, 16-7, 19-24 (234-244). PIS 18 (174) is an uni- 
dentified figure. 

21 Crosses: PIIN 6-7 (132-133). Demotic graffiti: PIIN 1, 3-5 

(252, 254-256), cf. PIIN 2 (253), which seems to be just 

above the painting and is better legible. 

Bresciani in Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 41: “La figura cen- 

trale del pilastro nord è certamente una Madonna”. 
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below the wall paintings, while four demotic graf- 
fiti, again very fragmentary, are in the area of the 
paintings?!. 

When we take a closer look at these paintings, 
on the south face of the northern pillar (Fig. 4), a 
female figure (according to the Italian description), 
seated on a throne decorated with gemstones, has 
been depicted in the centre. The face and the dra- 
pery of the figure, from knee height down, have 
been preserved. On either side of the seated figure, 
three standing saints have been painted. The col- 
ours used are white, blue, red and black. Part of 
the red frame (with a corner) can be seen below. 
The description also speaks of a hand of the seated 
figure, but there is no hand visible in the drawing. 
In addition, it can be noted that the seated figure 
and four of the six standing persons (and presum- 
ably all of them) are wearing shoes: the standing 
persons are wearing a basic ankle long garment, 
covered with a draped upper garment. The pre- 
served face of the seated figure shows no traces of a 
nimbus. The Italian team has interpreted this per- 
son as the Virgin Mary, most probably with her 
child on her lap, surrounded by standing saints”. 

The painting on the north face of the southern 
pillar (Fig. 5) contains a series of four standing, 
bearded saints with, at the far right, according to 
the Italian team, an angel. Also here, part of the red 
frame has been preserved. In addition, the standing 
figures seem to wear a nimbus, although they are of 
various sizes. Their set of clothes looks like a basic 
ankle long garment and a draped upper garment, 
with shoes. While these figures have been depicted 
frontally, the so-called angel seems to have been 
depicted in a three guarter pose. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE WALL PAINTINGS 


To start with the painting on the south face of the 
northern pillar, the person in the centre is sitting 
on a high backed throne or a stool. The back of this 
piece of furniture has not been preserved but both 
types were used to depict seated persons of high 
rank. The Virgin Mary is a good option for such a 
seated figure. However, there are more persons who 
can be portrayed on a throne or stool. Since the 
interpretation of the central figure in this fragmen- 
tary composition is not unambiguous, we shall 
therefore consider all the options. 

Apart from the Virgin Mary and Christ, kings 
or commanders can also be depicted on a throne or 


Fig. 4. Wall painting on south face of the northern pillar (Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, PI. XXVII) 
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Fig. 5. Wall painting on north face of the southern pillar (Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, PI. XXVIII) 


stool. The latter are often sitting on a high backed 
throne, a stool or a folding chair. Although in 
most examples they are depicted in three guarter 
pose, like King Herod in a painting in the guarry 
church of Dayr Abu Hinnis (sixth-seventh century, 
sitting on a stool)”, King Saul represented at Bawit 
(Chapel III) is sitting on a high backed throne 
decorated with gemstones (sixth-eighth century?)2. 
He is dressed in an ankle long, dark red draped 
garment, with shoes (Pl. 2)?. Kings or commanders 
occur mainly in narrative scenes and although the 
remains of the central figure from Aswan bear a 
strong resemblance to King Saul at Bawit, a narra- 
tive scene on the northern pillar is unlikely. 


23 Clédat 1902, 49 and PI. I; Van Loon/Delattre 2006, 123- 
124, Figs 1-4 and PI. V; Zibawi 2003, Figs 55, 58-59. 
24 Clédat 1904/06, 20, Fig. 12, Pls XII-A and XVII; Zibawi 
2003, Fig. 82. 
In three textile roundels, a king or commander is depicted 
in three quarter pose, seated on a stool. One portrays 
Herod in the Massacre of the Innocents (Athens, Greek 
Folk Museum, inv. no. 1382, sixth-seventh century; Apos- 
tolaki 1932, 151-152, no. 1382 and Fig. 119), the cycle of 
scenes in the other two roundels remains unclear (Riggis- 
berg, Abegg Stiftung, inv. no. 589a, eighth-tenth century; 
Schrenk 2004, 335-337: no. 154; Manchester, Whitworth 
Art Gallery, inv. no. T.8441a; Schrenk 2004, 337, photo- 
graph). In the latter two textiles, the person on the throne 
is dressed in a long dark red tunic. Herod in the roundel 
and in Dayr Abu Hinnis is dressed in a military uniform. 
For the interpretation of the scenes in the Riggisberg and 
Manchester roundels, see Van Loon 2008. 
Bresciani in Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 41: '(...) il con- 
torno del viso, — l'ombreggiatura —, & segnato con un tratto 
spesso del pennello; poco resta del velo sulla testa; manca 
purtroppo tutta la parte centrale della pittura, ma dalla 
posizione del ginocchio sinistro e da quella della mano, si 
può forse avanzare l'ipotesi che la Madonna sorregesse un 
piccolo Gesù’. 
7 Leroy 1982, diagram A and Pls I-II. 
28 Clédat 1999, 175-176 and photographs 153-155. 
29 Chapels XVII and XXVI: Clédat 1904/06, 75-76 and 
Pls XL-XLIV, 136-137 and Pls XC-XCI: Zibawi 2003, 
Figs 87 and 86. 
See, for example, a relief in the Coptic Museum (inv. no. 8006, 
sixth-seventh century, Gabra/Eaton-Krauss 2007, 111: no. 73) 
and paintings found in the Monastery of Apa Jeremias at 
Saggara (Quibell 1908, 64 and Pls XL-XLI; Ouibell 1912, 
23 and Pls XXI-A and XXIII-B). 
Cleveland Museum of Art, inv. no. 67.144, sixth century 
(photograph in Bolman 2002, Fig. 3.5). 
32 Bolman 2006a, Pls 1 and 5; Bolman 2008, with earlier 
literature; Laferrière 2008, 26-28 and PI. IV. 
33 Clédat 1904/06, Pls XCVI-b and XCVII. 
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This leaves us with Mary and Christ. According 
to the Italian team, arguments for the identification 
of the seated figure as Mary are the shape of the 
face (especially the shading), and the position of the 
left knee and the hand (not visible), which support 
the idea of a child on her lap#. The face, beardless 
and round, might indeed indicate a woman; there 
are, on the other hand, also a number of examples 
of an enthroned, beardless Christ. For example, 
a beardless Christ enthroned among archangels and 
saints can be found in Dayr Abu Magar (haykal 
of Benjamin, west wall, ninth century)”, and in an 
exceptional image of Christ and Mary seated 
together on a throne in Bawit and surrounded by 
saints (Chapel LIX, east wall, eighth-ninth cen- 
tury?)2. Double compositions of Christ enthroned 
in niches in several other rooms in this monastery 
also show a young beardless Christ?. The colour of 
the garment, dark red, is generally used for both 
Mary and Christ. The position of the knees, some- 
what apart as to carry a child, might point in the 
direction of the Virgin. But this pose is also quite 
common for seated male figures, including the 
mentioned examples of King Saul and Christ 
enthroned. A positive point for the identification of 
the figure as Mary is the fact that she wears shoes. 
The Virgin is never depicted barefooted or wearing 
sandals whereas Christ most often has sandals. 

Considering the evidence and comparisons, the 
pendant seems to swing towards Mary rather than 
Christ as interpretation of the central figure of the 
painting on the northern pillar. If the figure repre- 
sents Mary, she would almost certainly carry her 
son. Furthermore, the child would have been quite 
high in her arms. For if he would be sitting on her 
knees, the feet of the Christ Child would still have 
been visible and the drawing gives no indication of 
feet®°, While holding her child high in her arms, 
the feet could rest on her knee, as in a textile pre- 
served in the Cleveland Museum of Art?', she could 
be nursing, like in the majestic composition in the 
north conch of the Church of Anba Bishay near 
Sohag (seventh-eighth century; Fig. 6)?, or holding 
a clipeus with the image of her son, as can be seen in 
Chapel XXVIII at Bawit (Pl. 3)?. Furthermore, in 
the examples discussed (whether with Mary or Christ 
enthroned) it is clear that more often than not, arch- 
angels are part of the composition. They are flanking 
the enthroned figure (which is always the focal point 
of the image) or are standing among the saints. 
In the painting on the north pillar, it is impossible 


PI. 2. Bawit, Chapel III, north wall: David in King Sauls armour 
(Cledat 1904/06, PI. XVII) 


Pl. 3. Bawit, Chapel XVIII, niche in east wall: the Virgin Mary accompanied by archangels 
(Cledat 1904/06, Pl. XCVI-B) 


Fig. 6. Sohag, Red Monastery, Church of Anba Bishay, 
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In a domestic context, a fragmentary painting of Mary and 
child on a gemmed throne accompanied by archangels and 
an unidentified figure has been reconstructed on the north- 
ern wall of the courtyard of House D at Kom el-Dikka 
(Alexandria), which has been dated by the excavators to the 
first half of the sixth century (Rodziewicz 1984, 194-204 
(Figs 226-236]; the reconstruction of the scene [Fig. 236] 
can also be found in McKenzie 2007, 238, Fig. 406). 
Passim in Clédat 1904/06; Clédat 1916; Clédat 1999; 
Maspero/Drioton 1931/43. Church of the Archangel 
Michael (formerly called the North Church): Clédat 1999: 
photos 196, 198-199; Bénazeth, in press; Bénazeth et al., 
forthcoming. Despite this abundant documentation, the 
series of saints have not been specifically studied. 

For example in Cell A, north wall (Quibell 1908, 64 and 
PI. XLIV) and Cell F, east wall, niche (Quibell 1908, Pls LIV- 
LVD; Room 728, north wall (Quibell 1909, 16-17, Pls VI 
and XIV-3), Room 1764, north wall (Quibell 1912, 4 and 
PI. VII) and Room 1772 N (‘refectory’), north wall (Qui- 
bell 1912, PI. X). 

Doresse 2000, 2": Figs 31-35, 36b-d, 39, 41. The famous 
painting of Saints Cosmas and Damian and their brothers 
from Wadi Sarga (now in London, BM EA 73139) is said 
to have come from a ‘villa about two miles north of Wadi 
Sarga’ (Dalton 1916, 35). 

Fragments testify to rows of standing saints among plant 
motifs and animals. Inscriptions identify Cosmas, Dan(iel), 
(Ma)ria and Anr... (Witte-Orr 2010, 96, 99, Fig. 19 and 
PI. 32c-d). 


northern conch of the sanctuary (Laferriere 2008, Pl. IV) 


to distinguish wings but, in all probability, angels 
were also included in this design. 

To turn to the south pillar, the three standing 
saints that can be detected, are most probably 
bearded, hence they are male. They might be 
monks but too little has been left to identify them. 
Some lines at the far left indicate a fourth saint and 
the figure in three quarter pose at the far right 
might be an angel. Rows of standing saints or 
(saintly) monks are extremely common, in churches 
as well as in monastic buildings from Egypt, for 
example in churches, cells and utility buildings 
in the Monastery of Apa Apollo at Bawit? and the 
Monastery of Apa Jeremias at Saqqara*®, at the 
quarry church of Wadi Sarga?", and in the side 
aisles of the church at Karm al-Ahbariya??. In a 
monastic environment, the series of standing fig- 
ures often contain a large number of monks. Monks 
and saints usually carry objects like a book, a cen- 
ser, a key, a staff, or a scroll, or are depicted in 
praying position, their hands at chest height or as 
orantes, with arms outstretched. The figures are 
painted side by side or are separated by trees, plants 
or columns. They are usually dressed in a tunic and 


pallium or one or two tunics with a shawl or cape. 
Some compositions show a certain hierarchy or 
rhythm, for example in Room 40 at Bawit: a frieze 
of the Archangel Uriel, flanked by saints (northern 
wall)”. An often reproduced (fragmentary) paint- 
ing from Saggara, now in Cairo (Coptic Museum), 
shows Apollo in the orans-position between Saint 
Macarius and Apa Amoun, both holding a book. 
To the left of Saint Macarius, Saint Onophrius has 
been painted, also in the orans-position“?. The 
complete arrangement is unknown. In Dayr Abu 
Hinnis, a monk, monastic saints, perhaps a bishop, 
and medical saints flank Saint John the Baptist*!. 
It has been proposed to identify the saints shown 
in the painting from Aswan as Victor (the few lines 
at the far left), Shenoute, Antony, and Pachomius, 
with the angel reading from Pachomius' Rule?. 
This identification is not based on any evidence, 
however: the iconography does not give any clue 
about the identity of the saints and, as far as we 
know, a comparative composition does not exist. 
The only thing that can be said is that we are dealing 
here with standing, most probably male saints. 
Whether they were monastic saints, or whether an 
angel was included, cannot be ascertained anymore. 


THE WALL PAINTINGS AS PART OF A DECORATIVE 
PROGRAMME 


The fragments of the two paintings on the pillars 
are the only remains of painted decoration in this 
church, Compared to the decorative programmes 
known from excavations or still extant in church 
buildings in Egypt, it is almost certain that these 
murals were part of a more extended iconographical 
programme. Up until about 1000 CE, decorative 
programmes of the eastern part of a church in which 
the Virgin plays a role have seldom survived in Egypt. 
In northern Nubia, on the other hand, early apse 
compositions, which are modelled on the Egyptian 
double composition of Christ enthroned (upper reg- 
ister) and the Virgin surrounded by apostles (lower 
register), are better preserved ^. 

For example, the churches at Naga el-Oqba 
(seventh century), Wadi es-Sebua (seventh-eighth 
century), and the central church at Abdallah Nirqi 
(end of the seventh century?) contained fragments 
of such a double composition, with representations 
of the Virgin in the lower register. The sections 
preserved show her standing or enthroned; it is not 
always clear whether she is carrying her son. From 


the beginning of the eighth century dates the 
apse composition of the Cathedral of Paulos at 
Faras (Pachoras), this time in three registers ?ó. 
Although the Virgin figures in these apse designs, 
her significance is to underline both Christ's divin- 
ity and humanity. Christ, king in past, present and 
future (as visualized in the upper register), has become 
man: *... Your radiance rests on my knees, the throne 
of your Majesty is held in my arms...“, From Faras 
Cathedral we also have an interesting design from the 
same, eighth-century phase of decoration in the east- 
ern end of the north aisle, to the left of the apse: still 
visible were the Virgin, holding her son high in her 
left arm, with an angel on the left hand side and Saint 
John the Evangelist on the right hand side. Probably, 
there were more persons depicted“. 


39 Maspero/Drioton 1931/43, Pls XLVIIb, XLVIII-L. There 
was a similar composition in Chapel 1/south-west, east wall 
(Palanque 1906, 9-10 and PI. X-XII). Another example has 
been found in Chapel LVI, west wall: seven monks, two 
equestrian saints, a female saint in orazs-position, two 
eguestrian saints; north wall: monk with staff, monk in orans- 
position, four monks with staff, monk in orans-position, two 
monks with staff (Clédat 1999, 156-159, photos 135-141, 
144-145). 

“0 Cell A, north wall (Quibell 1908, 64 and pl. XLIV; Rassart- 
Debergh/Debergh 1981, 187-192; Wietheger 1992; 58-60, 
74; Zibawi 2003, Fig. 96). 

^^ Van Loon/Delattre 2004; Van Loon/Delattre 2005; 
Zibawi 2003, Figs 64-65. 

42 MacCoull 1990, 154-155. 

^ Cf. Dijkstra 2008, 99 n64, who calls this identification 

‘dubious’. 

The reliefs on both sides of the entrance to the main sanc- 

tuary (Fig. 2, no. E) were hammered out, probably in order 

to contain wall paintings, but no traces of this decoration 

have been preserved, Dijkstra in Von Pilgrim et al. 2006, 

231, 237, and Dijkstra 2008, 104, 106. 

^ Godlewski 1992, 289-291. With many thanks to Mag- 
dalena Laptas and Dobrochna Zielińska for their biblio- 
graphical help. 

4 Godlewski 1992, 287, 289-291, Fig. 15, 296-298. In the 
church at Debeira (now in Ghana) only a fragment of the 
upper register survives, which belongs to Christ enthroned 
surrounded by the four living creatures (Godlewski 1992, 
289). 

^ Van Loon in Gabra/Van Loon 2007, 32, with earlier lit- 
erature; quote from a poem on Mary, in which she sings 
to her son attributed to Ephraem the Syrian (d. 373; Brock 
1984, 60). 

48 Godlewski 1992, 298 and Fig. 28, who claims that the 
Virgin was standing. However, only part of the mural had 
survived and the position of the Virgin is not clear; she 
might as well be sitting. According to Godlewski, It would 
appear that an identical composition was to be found in 
the same spot of the Abu Oda church...’. This painting has 
not been further studied and has disappeared. 
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The few examples from Egypt are all monastic 
churches; the church at Aswan, by contrast, is part 
of an urban setting, as are some of the Nubian 
examples mentioned above (Abdallah Nirgi, Faras)®”. 
Nevertheless, the primary function of these church 
buildings, the celebration of the Eucharist, is the 
same. Although details may differ, the basic decora- 
tive scheme of the eastern part, in which the 
Eucharist takes place, can therefore also be expected 
to be similar. Since decorative programmes of 
contemporary secular churches from Egypt are 
missing, we shall compare the position of the 
paintings in the Aswan church with two well-stud- 
ied monastic examples, the Church of Anba Bishay 
(the Red Monastery) near Sohag and the Church 
of the Virgin in Dayr as-Suryan (Wadi an-Natrun). 
In these monasteries, churches and decoration 
are on a much larger and grander scale. How- 
ever, there are still some interesting parallels to be 
noted. 

The eastern triconch of the Red Monastery 
church shows an enthroned, nursing Virgin, sur- 
rounded by prophets and saints in the northern 


For the other Nubian churches the context is not clear, but 
they were definitely not part of a monastery. There is no 
evidence that the churches of Naga el-Ogba and Wadi es- 
Sebua (Monneret de Villard 1935, 78-80 and Fig. 66: 84-89 
and Figs 71-72) were part of a settlement though they were 
probably connected to local communities. Many thanks to 
Wlodzimierz Godlewski for this information. 
50 Laferrière 2008, 22-32 and Pls III-IV; most recently Bol- 
man 2008, with earlier literature. 
?! Immerzeel 2008. 
?? Reports of ongoing research in the church under supervision 
of Karel C. Innemée (Leiden University) are published in 
the on-line journal Hugoye (http://syrcom.cua.edu/hugoye), 
with earlier literature. The Epiphany painting has not been 
published yet but a series of photographs and a video of the 
discovery can be viewed at the website of the monastery: 
http://www.st-mary-alsourian.com/Monuments. 
For the nursing Virgin, see Bolman 2005. 
Bresciani in Bresciani/Pernigotti 1978, 41: ‘la forma degli 
occhi, guella della bocca della Madonna richiamano una 
datazione al VI secolo, come anche il volto dei santi sul 
pilastro sud”. It should be noted that in a footnote (n. 93) 
she points out the fragmentary nature of the paintings. 
55 Van Loon in Gabra/Van Loon 2007, 35. 
56 This date seems to be in agreement with two graffiti on the 
inside of the main entrance on the northern wall (Fig. 2, 
no. B) left by a certain Kosma, which is only attested as a 
personal name from the sixth century onwards. For more 
details see the entry for these graffiti (BN 2-3 [302-303]) 
in Dijkstra, forthcoming. 
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semi-dome (Fig. 6). In the southern semi-dome 
Christ is enthroned among John the Baptist and his 
father Zachariah, and the evangelists, while the east- 
ern semi-dome was also decorated with Christ 
enthroned (very fragmentarily preserved). These 
paintings are now dated to the seventh-eighth cen- 
tury’. In the Church of the Virgin in Dayr as- 
Suryan, there is no image left in the eastern part of 
the church (the altar room has been rebuilt and 
decorated with stucco work, dating to the tenth 
century)?. In the khurus, the southern semi-dome 
is covered with a later layer of plaster and subse- 
quent murals. The most recent layer of the north- 
ern semi-dome was removed a few years ago and an 
Epiphany scene has come to light: the Virgin Mary 
enthroned, holding a clipeus with her son, sur- 
rounded by angels, the magi, and shepherds. The 
western semi-dome holds an Annunciation scene, 
the Virgin and the archangel Gabriel being sur- 
rounded by four prophets. The latter paintings are 
at present dated to the eighth century”. From the 
surviving examples of sanctuary designs it appears 
that the Virgin Mary and Child are often found, 
apart from in compositions in the eastern apsidal 
niche or apse, in the northern part of the sanctuary. 
In these examples, the Virgin is enthroned, nursing”, 
or showing her son who is sitting in her arm or 
depicted in a clipeus. This investigation strengthens 
the identification of Mary as the enthroned figure 
on the northern pillar at Aswan. 


The comparative material adduced thus far to aid 
in the interpretation of the fragmentary scenes from 
the Isis temple at Aswan, enables us to come to a 
reassessment of the date of these paintings, which 
Bresciani placed in the sixth century. She based this 
date on the shape of the eyes and mouth of the 
central figure of the painting on the northern pillar 
and the face of the saints in the painting on the 
southern pilla?*. These elements cannot be taken, 
however, as indications of a sixth-century date: sty- 
listic features are notoriously unreliable in dating 
paintings in Christian Egypt”. A date in this cen- 
tury is acceptable, but so is the seventh, eighth or 
ninth century. On the basis of the fragments on the 
pillars preserved, no more specific date can there- 
fore be given than between the sixth and ninth cen- 
turies. Assuming that these murals belonged to the 
original decoration of the church, the date of its 
foundation should also be placed within this time- 
frame?6, 


A CHURCH DEDICATED TO THE VIRGIN MaRy? 


With the establishment of the date of the dedica- 
tion of the church inside the temple of Isis in the 
sixth-ninth centuries, the remaining question to be 
answered in this section is to whom the church was 
dedicated. Based on her identification of the 
enthroned figure as the Virgin, Bresciani assumed 
that the church was also dedicated to her by point- 
ing to the cultic continuity from the veneration of 
the divine mother, Isis, to the Mother of God, 
Mary”. In an article published in 1990, this informa- 
tion was combined with two papyri (dated to 585 
and 586) from the Patermouthis archive, which men- 
tion an Isakos son of Taeion, archdeacon of (the 
church of) the Holy Mary of Syene’. According to 
the author, ‘[t]he Church of the Holy Mary must be 
the Ptolemaic temple of Isis?*. The identification of 
the Church of the Holy Mary in the papyri with the 
church inside the temple of Isis has been generally 
accepted by subsequent scholars?. However, on 
several occasions the first author of the present article 
has expressed his doubts about these inferences on 
the basis of a single wall painting”. A look at the 
available comparative material from elsewhere in 
Egypt demonstrates that a wall painting of Mary does 
indeed not necessarily make a church of the Virgin. 

The example of the enthroned, nursing Mary 
from the Church of Anba Bishay in the Red 
Monastery mentioned in the previous section shows 
an elaborate composition with the Virgin Mary in 
the centre (Fig. 6). However, she is not depicted in 
her own right but as part of the iconographical pro- 
gramme of the sanctuary: Mary was instrumental 
in Christ's incarnation, which is emphasized by the 
prophets surrounding her. Another example of the 
previous section is the Church of the Virgin at Dayr 
as-Suryan in the Wadi an-Natrun. This church, 
dedicated to Mary and built in the seventh century 
as part of “The Monastery of the Mother of God of 
Anba Bishoy’, a double-monastery of the still existing 
neighbouring Monastery of Anba Bishoys', has pre- 
served an iconographical programme in which the 
Virgin takes a prominent place. Nursing her son, she 
has been painted on a half column to the right of the 
entrance to the central altar room; enthroned with 
child, an epiphany scene with magi and shepherds, 
she can be found in the northern half dome (khurus) 
and an Annunciation scene with prophets has been 
painted in the western half dome“?. Mary is repre- 
sented in her role as Mother of God; within this 


framework, however, she holds a central position. 
But not all churches dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
hold paintings of her, as is witnessed by the quarry 
church of Dayr al-Ganadla, near Assiut, which 
probably dates to the sixth century. The original 
eastern part of this church has disappeared, but the 
first layer of decoration in the entire church, includ- 
ing its ceiling consists of decorative motifs. 

These comparanda show that a wall painting 
representing an enthroned Mary cannot be decisive 
in determining to whom the church in the temple 
of Isis was dedicated. Also in this case, the painting 
was undoubtedly part of the iconographical pro- 
gramme of the sanctuary. Consequently, the iden- 
tification of the Church of the Holy Mary of Syene 
from the papyri with the church in the Isis temple 
must also remain open. 

Examples such as these therefore remind us to 
be cautious in assuming a cultic continuity in Late 


Bresciani/Pernotti 1978, 41: è altamente probabile, anche, 
che la chiesa, impiantata nel tempio di Isi madre divina di 
Horo, sia stata dedicata alla Madre di Dio, confermando la 
continuità religiosa, nell'ambiente de Assuan, tra Isi pagana 
e la Madre divina del cristianesimo”. 
58 Husson 1990, 132, referring to P.Lond. V 1731.45 and 
P.Münch. 1 11.77; add the fragment listed under P. Lond. 
V 1850, which mentions a 'priest of (the church of) the 
Holy Mary’. For the Patermouthis archive, a bilingual fam- 
ily archive from Aswan that consists of papyri in Greek and 
Coptic ranging in date from 493 to 613 see Dijkstra 2007, 
with references. 
> MacCoull 1990, 154; Porten 1996, 525 n. 16; Richter 
2002, 138. 
$9 Dijkstra 2007, 195-196, and 2008, 75 and 99 n. 64. Cf. 
Papaconstantinou 2000, 90 who already remarks “Cette 
hypothèse paraît à première vue fragile, car la Vierge est 
constamment représentée dans les églises coptes, sans en 
être pour autant la dédicataire’, but still follows the identi- 
fication proposed by Bresciani. 
In the sixth century, the Gaianite Heresy caused rifts in the 
monastic communities in the Wadi an-Natrun. Monks 
opposed to the teachings of the Gaianites, who denied the 
incarnation and thereby the role of the Virgin Mary as the 
Mother of God, built new monasteries dedicated to the 
Mother of God (Van Rompay in Innemée/Van Rompay 
1998, 181-182). 
A later addition (tenth century) is the representation of the 
Dormition and Triumph of the Virgin in the khurus 
(Innemée/Youssef 2007). 
53 Buschausen/Khorshid 1998; Van Loon in Gabra/Van Loon 
2007, 266-273. The walls are partly covered with a later 
layer of plaster with figurative paintings. Unfortunately, 
it is not known how old this dedication to the Virgin is. 
For the Nubian examples mentioned earlier, it is not known 
to whom these churches were dedicated. 
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Antigue Egypt on the basis of too little evidence. 
Another case in point is the Church of the Virgin 
Mary at Philae, situated on the famous temple 
island 4 km further south. '[T]he Holy Virgin 
Mary Theotokos' is attested in two undated Greek 
building inscriptions from the island“. A third 
building inscription, this one in Coptic and dating 
to 752, has been found near the so-called West 
Church and mentions ‘the topos of the lady of us 
all, the Holy Theotokos Mary, on Philae'?. The 
epithets used for Mary, ‘our lady’ and “Theotokos’, 
have recently been compared with much earlier epi- 
thets used for Isis on the same island to prove that 
a ‘cult adoption’ took place at Philae°. The only 
reason why the temple of Isis itself was not turned 
into a church of the Virgin Mary was that the 
temple was still functioning when the church was 
dedicated”. However, this argumentation is not 
supported by any evidence, as it is problematic to 
combine the common, eighth-century terminology 
of Mary with the much earlier epithets for Isis®®. 
We should therefore be cautious in assuming a con- 
tinuity of cultic practice from Isis to Mary. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the church built in the temple of 
Isis yields a rare example, however fragmentary, of 
decoration in an urban church in Late Antique — 
early Islamic Egypt. In all probability, the Virgin 
and Child surrounded by saints, and most likely 
angels have been depicted on the northern pillar. 


95 TJ Philae II 220.5-6, 221.4-5 (restored), not included in 
Papaconstantinou 2000. 

55 Richter 2002, 128-135 (lines 6-8) for an improved text (cf. 
SB Kopt. 1 302); Dijkstra 2008, 320 for an improved trans- 
lation. 

56 Richter 2002, 125-126, 135-136, esp. 135: “die Inschrift 
der Westkirche zeigt, daß auf der Insel Philae eine Kult- 
adaption stattfand’; followed by Grossmann 2002, 465; 
Hahn 2008, 231. 

57 See for this idea already Baumeister 1984, 187-188. 

For a detailed refutation of Richter's arguments, see Dijkstra 

and Van Ginkel 2004, 236. See also Van der Vliet 2005, 

202, and Dijkstra 2008, 321-322. 

The study by Papaconstantinou 2000 collects evidence for 

at least 21 churches dedicated to the Virgin Mary in Egypt 

from papyri and inscriptions. However, a comparable study 
of the material remains of the cult of Mary is still lacking. 

Sabrina Higgins, a student of the first author, is currently 

writing a PhD-thesis on this topic. 
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Four saints and an unidentified person are repre- 
sented on the southern pillar. Considering the date 
of these murals, nothing more specific can be said 
than that they date to between the sixth and ninth 
centuries. There is no evidence that this church was 
dedicated to the Virgin, or that it is the church of 
the Holy Mary mentioned in the Patermouthis 
archive. For the questions of the role of the Virgin 
in church decoration and the cult of the Virgin 
Mary in Egypt, especially before the year 1000, this 
subject will need much more research before any- 
thing further can be said®. 
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The Last Judgement in Saydnaya' 


INTRODUCTION 


The accounts and memoirs of travellers to the Mid- 
dle East are a rewarding source of information as 
they testify to events from times past and contain 
descriptions of places, buildings and works of art 
that may have disappeared or changed aspect in the 
course of time. This particularly applies to the 
Monastery of Our Lady in Saydnaya, situated in 
the Qalamun Mountains to the north of Damas- 
cus. Famous for its miraculous icon, it has been one 
of the most prominent centres of pilgrimage of the 
Middle East for centuries”. Although the monastery 
must have been founded in the early Byzantine 
period, the first reports of pilgrims flocking to this 
place date from the last quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury. From that time on, dozens of accounts have 
been written mainly by western travellers. The 
flourishing of Saydnaya’s cult is also apparent from 
the considerable number of other monastic sites 
and churches near the monastery. Some of these 
were transformed Roman buildings, whereas others 
were erected from antique spoils. Since Joos van 
Ghistele found them ruined in 1491, the decline 
must have started under Mamluk rule’. It was only 
after the anti-Christian riots in 1860 that the 
remaining buildings were drastically renovated. 
This means that in attempting to reconstruct their 
history, we have to depend largely on the observa- 
tions of earlier visitors. 

Medieval pilgrims were attracted by the mirac- 
ulous workings of the icon rather than Saydnaya's 
sanctuaries and their art, but in the course of time 
this religious interest gradually gave way to an 
inquisitive antiquarian perspective. Van Ghistele 
was the first traveller to mention the architecture 
of the monastery's church; his notes formed the 
basis of the account composed by Ambrosius Zee- 
bout in 1557. The pilgrim's guide by the Sicilian 
Don Aquilante Rocchetta, who visited Saydnaya 
in 1599, contains some fascinating information 
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about the church's interior and its embellishment 
(Appendix, 3)4, and in 1697 Henry Maundrell 
listed the city's ruined churches?. Additional valu- 
able sources are the pioneering accounts of the 
Ukrainian monk Vasily Grigorovich-Barsky, who 
also made an accurate drawing of the monastery 
and some churches in its vicinity in 1728 (Fig. 1)°, 
and Richard Pococke (1737). The latter noted the 
presence of fragmented wall paintings in several 
dilapidated churches, but limited his observations 
of the monastic church to the architecture and a 
remark about ‘the old model’ of this construc- 
tion’. 

This article deals with two British sources pub- 
lished on the eve of the radical changes in the 
1860s, which entailed the almost total replacement 
of the ancient church by a modern building. These 
publications, by Josias Leslie Porter and John 
Madox, both furnish interesting details about Last 
Judgement scenes: one in the church of the mon- 
astery (Porter), and the other in a church that as yet 
remains unidentified (Madox). Since these eyewit- 
ness accounts also deal with some aspects alluded to 
by their above-mentioned predecessors, the relevant 
parts of their texts on Saydnaya are reproduced in 
the Appendix. 


This research was funded by the Netherlands Organization 
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I would like to express my gratitude to Nada Helou and 
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wood Smith for her corrections. 

2 See, e.g., Immerzeel 2007; idem 20092, 43-56; idem 2009b, 
all with further references. 

5 Immerzeel 2009b, 112, 116; Zeebout 1998, 301. 

^ Aguilante Rocchetta 1630. 

> Wright 1968, 493. The churches are those of Sts John, Paul, 
Thomas, Babylas, Barbara, Christopher, Joseph, Lazarus, 
Virgin, Demetrius, Saba, Peter, George, All Saints, the 
Ascension, and the Transfiguration. 

9 Barsky 1886; Immerzeel 2009b; Pyatnitsky 2009, 93, Fig. 1. 

7 Pococke 1745, 131-134. 
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JOSIAS LESLIE PORTER 


As a missionary of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland, Josias Leslie Porter (1823-1889) lived in 
Damascus from 1849 to 18595. He made the most 
of the opportunities afforded by his stay, and he 
soon started exploring Lebanon and Syria, making 
notes of everything he deemed to be of any interest. 
The results of his indefatigable wanderings were 
published in two huge volumes in 1855. No less than 
nine pages are dedicated to his visit to Saydnaya on 
19* October 1852 (partly included in Appendix, 
1). The most fascinating passages concern the inte- 
rior of the monastic church. Punctuated with his 
own, often condescending, comments, his account 
is a unique testimony to this building some ten 
years before it was almost entirely destroyed to be 
replaced by the present church. 

In the broad outline, Porter's description corrobo- 
rates those of earlier visitors. The porch with four 
columns was also commented on by van Ghistele 
(1491)? and Rocchetta (1599; Appendix, 3), and is 
depicted in detail on Barsky's drawing from 1728 
(Fig. 1)'9. Unlike his predecessors, Porter dedicates 
a few lines to a painting of the Virgin between the 
archangels Gabriel and Michael over the doorway. 
Although this image disappeared when the church 
was knocked down, its memory must have lived on 
as in 1951 a wall painting with the same icono- 
graphy was applied over the entrance of the new 
church (Pl. 1). The observations about the church's 
architecture, consisting of a nave and four aisles 
separated by four rows of five columns, are less 
detailed than those given by van Ghistele, Barsky 
and Pococke!!. What is extremely important, how- 
ever, is Porter reference to various works of art: 
“The whole of the walls, pillars, and wooden altar- 
screen are adorned, or rather disfigured, by paint- 
ings'. Unfortunately, Porter does not distinguish 


http://www.ccel.org/ccel/schaff/encyc09.html?term-Porter, 

%20Josias%20Leslie. 

? Immerzeel 2007; idem 2009b, 111. 

10 Immerzeel 2009b, 111, Figs 1, 2. 

!! Immerzeel 2009a, 46-47; idem 2009b, 111. 

Agémian 1993, 180; for this artist, see also Agémian 1969, 

116-122. 

15 Immerzeel 2005, 156, Pl. XVIIb; idem 2007, 19, Pl. 6; idem 
2009a, 47, Pls 10, 11. 

4 Immerzeel 2007, 24, Pls 10, 11: idem 2009a, 48, PI. 12. 

15 Immerzeel 2007, 19-20; idem 2009a, 47. 

16 Immerzeel 2007, 19: idem 2009a, 47. 
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between wall paintings and icons, but in the case of 
the iconostasis there is no doubt that he meant the 
latter. The presence of an iconostasis with icons was 
reported earlier by Rocchetta (Appendix, 3). At any 
rate, the iconostasis described was not the present 
one, which includes icons painted in 1812 by 
Michael, a Cretan artist who signed his works with 
Michael Polychronis al-Kreti and was active in 
Syria between 1809 and 1821”. At the building of 
the present church in the 1860s, Michael's icons 
were reused in the new iconostasis. Despite the 
high artistic qualities of these works of art, Porter 
has not a good word to say about them. 

That the church was also decorated with wall 
paintings follows from his remark about ‘(...) the 
first attempts of an ill-conditioned schoolboy with 
a charred stick upon a white wall’. Although Poco- 
cke and Madox only refer briefly to fragments vis- 
ible in some of the churches around the monastery 
(see below), Porter's assertion is credible. In 1999 
a mural fragment of an archangel came to light in 
the southern annex room of the Chapel of the Vir- 
gin (al-Adra) P. As regards the possibility of embel- 
lished columns, one should note that two reused 
antique columns in the nearby Church of St John 
the Baptist still bear the traces of Christ and a mil- 
itary saint, respectively 4. During the renovation of 
the 1860s, the apse of the original monastery's 
church was spared demolition and turned into 
the present Chapel of al-“Adra'°. The ‘pictures of 
saints innumerable’ Porter observed inside the apse 
might well be the many icons, dating from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century, which were 
inserted in a wooden framework covering the sem- 
icircular lower zone of the chapel (Pl. 2). This 
framework must have replaced earlier wall paint- 
ings at some point; at least, this can be interred 
from Rocchetta's account (appendix, 3). The fact 
that the apse predates the renovation follows from 
the presence of mosaics representing animals in rec- 
tangles, seen by Barsky, the Russian Archimandrite 
Porfiriy Uspensky (in Saydnaya in 1843), and 
Emmanuel-Guillaume Rey (1883)'5. Porter, too, 
notes this ‘tessellated pavement of marble’, yet the 
oldest reference to this early Byzantine floor embel- 
lishment is found in Rocchetta's account from 1599 
(Appendix, 3). 

Leaving the refurbishment of the apse aside for 
the time being, we now focus on Porter's elaborate 
description of the Last Judgement on the west wall. 
This scene contained familiar elements such as 
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Fig. 1. The Monastery of Saydnaya in 1728; after the drawing by Barsky (Barsky 1886, 100-101) 
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Fig. 2. Map of Saydnaya (drawing Mat Immerzeel) 
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Christ Enthroned between the twelve apostles, the 
doorway to heaven with St Peter holding the keys, 
the Mouth of Hell, the Scales of Justice with an 
angel and a devil, two angels holding a devil down 
with long iron hooks, devils mounted on souls, and 
naked female souls with snakes. Porter is almost 
lost for words when describing the atrocities in this 
scene, but his statement that he had never seen any- 
thing this horrible in Europe says more about his 
limited knowledge of Christian art than about the 
unique brutality of Saydnaya's Last Judgement; 
such imaginative depictions of the hereafter were 
the rule rather than the exception in the Middle 
Ages, West and East alike". 

The presence of a Last Judgement in Syria is not 
exceptional. In the Monastery of Our Lady of 
Hamatura, also known as Deir Saydet Hamatur or 
Deir Hamatura, near Qusba in Lebanon, the south 
face of a groined vault over the central section of 
the church is embellished with this scene, com- 
bined with a Deisis (first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury). Surviving details include Christ Enthroned 
and the Virgin with two angels, an angel walking 
towards the Scales of Justice, and two naked souls!?. 
Recently traces of a Last Judgement have come to 
light in the chapel of Marqab Castle between Tar- 
tus and Latakia in Syria. The nearest instance, 
however, can be found in the formerly Syrian 
Orthodox Monastery of St Moses the Ethiopian, or 
Deir Mar Musa al Habashi, situated some 60 km 
to the northeast of Saydnaya (Pls 3, 4, 5). Here, 
too, the scene covers the west wall of the church. 
It is part of the third layer of paintings, executed by 
Sarkis ibn Gali ibn Barran in 1208/1209. Deir Mar 
Musa's Last Judgement is divided into five registers. 
At the top, one finds Sts Peter and Paul, perhaps 
receiving the keys and the law from Christ, followed 
in the second zone by the ten other apostles sitting 


See the many examples in Pace et al. 2007. 

18 Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 210, Pls XXIII, 6.11-6.14; Hélou 
et al. 2007, 278-280; Immerzeel 2009, 94, Pl. 55; Nordi- 
guian/Voisin 1999, 387-389, Pls on 232, 233. 

1 Zibawi 2009, 84, Pl. on 85. 

20 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 77-103, 140-144, Pls XV-XXI, 
63-79; den Heijer et al. 2007, No. 97; Immerzeel 2009b, 
65-66, Pls 37, 127; Westphalen 2007, 113-114, Taf. 19, 
20; Zibawi 2009, 130-138, Pl. on 131. 

21 Inv. no. 151; Pace et al. 2007, 58-60, Fig. on p. 59. 

22 Pace er al. 2007, 106-109, Figs 3, 5. 

Immerzeel 2009, 43; for the situation before the repainting, 

see Uspensky 1902, Pls 17-21. 
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beside the empty throne of the Second Coming 
(Hetoimasia). From this point on, the lower regis- 
ters are divided into heaven and hell (to the view- 
er's left and right, respectively), on either side of 
central images. In the third zone, Adam and Eve 
are flanked by Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and the Vir- 
gin in Paradise, all with souls on their laps (left), 
and by heretical bishops (right). The fourth zone is 
made up of righteous bishops, patriarchs, kings 
and prophets, including Moses holding the Tables 
of Law (left), and monks, Jews and Satan, holding 
the Antichrist on his lap (right). In between heaven 
and hell, there are two trumpet-blowing angels. 
Finally, the fifth zone depicts righteous monks, 
nuns, and St Peter (left), and condemned souls 
(right). In the centre, an angel and a devil pull 
at the Scales of Justice, in order to influence the 
weighing of souls. 

The Last Judgement in Saydnaya is similar to 
that of Deir Mar Musa insofar as it includes repre- 
sentations of St Peter with the keys, the Scales of 
Justice, and a series of naked female souls with 
snakes (Pls 4, 5). There are also some differences. 
Since in Deir Mar Musa Peter and Paul are fea- 
tured at the uppermost level, they are not included 
in the row of seated apostles flanking the empty 
throne of the Hetoimasia. Also absent are the Mouth 
of Hell, the angels holding devils down with long 
iron hooks, and a devil riding a soul. The scene of 
the angels versus devils is, however, depicted on a 
thirteenth-century Last Judgement icon in the 
Monastery of St Catherine on Mount Sinai?!. Dev- 
ils riding souls are less common, but this scene is 
found in the portal relief of the monastic Church 
of Sainte-Foy in Conques from ca 1120-1125, 
where it is placed above the Mouth of Hell in the 
centre of the lower register”. 

For the sake of completeness we should also 
mention the seventeenth-century Last Judgement 
in the Syrian Orthodox Church of Mar Sarkis in 
Saddat, between Deir Mar Musa and Homs (Pls 7, 
8). This variant clearly differs from that of Deir 
Mar Musa and other medieval examples. At the top 
is Christ Enthroned between the Virgin and a 
cherub and trumpet-blowing angels. The archangel 
Michael holding the Scales of Justice is depicted 
between the twelve apostles ranged in two rows. To 
the left, angels receive the righteous souls in heaven, 
and to the right we find devils with chained souls”. 

Can we, thus, assume that the painting that Por- 
ter described was medieval? In this matter the level 
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Pl. 1. Wall painting: the Virgin between Gabriel and Michael; 1951 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 2. Inside chapel (photograph Dianne van de Zande) 
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Pl. 3. Last Judgement; Deir Mar Musa (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 4. Last Judgement, Scales of 
Justice: Deir Mar Musa 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 5. Last Judgement, Women 
with snakes; Deir Mar Musa 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


PI. 6. Apostles: upper apse, 
Deir Mar Ya'qub, Qara 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 7. Last Judgement; Church of Mar Sarkis, Saddat: situation in 1902 
(Uspensky 1902, PI. 18) 


PI 8. Last Judgement; Church of Mar Sarkis, Saddat; present situation 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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of reliability of his vociferous disapproval of the 
execution is crucial. A first point in favour of the 
venerable age of this representation is his observa- 
tion about its worn state: ‘So close and freguent 
have been the examinations of this rare work of 
art, that it is now much injured by contact with 
rough fingers’. Certainly, Porter scorns almost eve- 
rything in Saydnaya, but we also should not over- 
look his assessment about ‘the first attempts of an 
ill-conditioned schoolboy with a charred stick upon 
a white wall'. Actually, several wall paintings in the 
Qalamun live up to this description of primitive 
paintings against a white background. This is the 
case with a depiction of the Ascension of the 
Prophet Elijah in the rock-cut chapel dedicated to 
Mar Elias in Ma'arrat Saydnaya, 6 km to the east 
of Saydnaya, which is executed in red and yellow”. 
Furthermore, an even more crudely painted row of 
enthroned apostles with faded Greek inscriptions 
features in the Monastery of St James the Persian 
(Deir Mar Ya'gub) near Qara, to the north of 
Saydnaya. This mural is executed in reddish colours 
(Pl. 6)2. Finally, the wall paintings of Layer 1 in 
Deir Mar Musa were also painted in elementary 
colours, although the execution is more sophisti- 
cated?6, The dating of this layer is established 
between 1058 and 1088, and in all probability the 
works in Mar Elias and Deir Mar Ya‘qub date from 
roughly the same period. 

On the other hand, the fragmented angel found 
in the annex room to the apse is painted in flattish 
red and yellow against a blue background. Limited 
though the possibilities of a stylistic analysis of this 
fragment are, it displays some characteristics of the 
style known as the Syrian Style, which characterizes 
several decorative programmes in Lebanon and 
Syria. This provincial variant of the Late Comne- 
nian Byzantine style is characterized by a simplified 
linear and flat appearance". Exemplary in the 
Qalamun are Layer 3 in Deir Mar Musa, which 
includes the Last Judgement, (1208/1209), Layer 2 
in Deir Mar Ya‘qub and the Church of St Sergius 
in Qara (before 1266), and the medieval paintings 
in the Church of Mar Elian in Homs?*. In Sayd- 
naya, comparable images have been discovered in the 
Church of St Sophia (no. 9 on Fig. 2)?. All these 
works of art betray the hands of local artists and 
date from the period when the art of church deco- 
ration flourished in Syria: from the late twelfth 
century to the 1260s, when Mamluk attacks started 
to pose a serious threat to the local Christians and 


Frankish states”. It may be suggested that the Last 
Judgement in the Monastery of the Virgin also 
dated from this period, although the information is 
too scarce to be certain on this point. 


JOHN MADOX 


John Madox set foot ashore in Alexandria on 
19 August 1821 and ended his travel through the 
Middle East in Sidon on 12 June 1825. The two 
volumes of his account were published in 1834. 
He arrived in Saydnaya on 5 January 1825, and 
stayed there for two days (Appendix, 2). When com- 
pared to the rather negative approach of Porter, the 
extract of Madox's excursion to Saydnaya is exem- 
plary of this visitor's open-minded and adventurous 
mentality. Instead of furnishing details about the 
refurbishment of the monastic church (with ‘tolera- 
bly painted pictures' in the sanctuary), he elaborates 
on his exploration of the area at length and has 
clearly enjoyed the view of the Qalamun Mountains, 
which is indeed splendid. 

The most remarkable lines of his description 
concern another Last Judgement. The fragment of 
'angels rescuing the good from the grasp of the 
devil' might parallel the scene of the Scales of 
Justice in Deir Mar Musa, which actually shows a 
devil trying in vain to push down the right side of 
the scales to take the soul on the left side, who is 
protected by an angel (Pl. 4). Madox's observation 
about scenes depicting the Creation and Fall of 
Man is more puzzling, however. On the face of it, 
his interpretation might well be correct, but it 
makes more sense to suppose that he took a repre- 
sentation of naked women with snakes, as seen in 


24 The present blue background was added at a later stage; 


Immerzeel 2005, 163, 169-170, 179, 181, Fig. 41, Taf. XIIa, 
20b; idem 20092, 50, 54, Figs 4, 5, PL 16. 
25 Immerzeel 2009a, 70, PI. 41. 
26 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 106-108; Immerzeel 2009a, 
60-62, Pls 19-29; Westphalen 2007, 101-108, Pls 1-12. 
7/ Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 110-114; Immerzeel 2009a, 12, 
171. 
Immerzeel 2009a, 67-74, with further references. 
The paintings of Layer 2 in Mar Elias in Ma‘arrat Saydnaya 
have been attributed to a Cypriot artist from roughly the 
first half of the thirteenth century (Immerzeel 2005; idem 
2009a, 54). Those in the Church of St John are too dam- 
aged for analysis; a large fragment in the Church of St 
Thomas near Saydnaya is in need of conservation. 
30 Immerzeel 2009a, 175-177. 
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PI. 9. Roman funerary reliefs; Saydnaya (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


PI. 10. Church of St John the Baptist; Arabic inscription from 1745 (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 11. Church of St John the Baptist; Russian inscription (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


the lower zone of hell in Deir Mar Musa, for the 
Fall of Man (PI. 5). 

Unfortunately, Madox does not give the name of 
the church in which he saw these paintings, but 
his conscientious account allows us to reconstruct 
his itinerary and follow in his footsteps (Figs 1, 2). 
His first goal was the Church of St Peter (no. 2 on 


Fig. 2) which is actually a well-preserved late antigue 
mausoleum situated to the east of the monastery?!. 
Next he arrived at the extant Roman tomb, with 
reliefs cut in the rock on which the monastery was 


31 Immerzeel 2009b, 112, PI. 3. 
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built (no. 3 on Fig. 2; PI. 9). Three niches contain- 
ing two figures each are found over the entrance of 
the tomb. As Porter noted, one of the added funer- 
ary inscriptions furnishes the date of 510 A.G., cor- 
responding with A.D. 198??. Nearby, Madox found 
'a curious excavation in the rock opposite, called the 
Church of St. Babylas’ (no. 4 on Fig. 2), of which 
no traces remain. After passing by the garden he 
arrived at another church dedicated to the same 
saint, with columns, arches and paintings on the 
wall. He may have meant the ruined Church of St 
Saba, marked on Barsky's drawing (no. 5 on Fig. 2; 


32 Nasrallah 1952, Pl. IIL9; idem 1956, 75; Waddington 
1870, no. 2562. The inscriptions were first included in 
Henry Maundrell’s journal (1697; Wright 1968, 494). 

55 Immerzeel 2007, 23; idem 2009a, 48; Pococke 1745, 134. 

34 Immerzeel 2009b, 112, PI. 4. 
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Fig. 1) and mentioned by Pococke as one of the 
places where decayed paintings could be seen??. 
Today this church no longer exists; a large block of 
stone near the junction to the northwest of the 
monastery marks its location’. From this point on, 
the confusion increases, as Madox visited another 
Church of St Peter which was perfectly preserved 
and had columns. His next object was the unidenti- 
fied church with the Last Judgement, for which he 
had to cross a plain, after which he proceeded to the 
Church of St John (no. 7 on Fig. 2). This is the 
Church of St John the Baptist, along the road to the 
northwest of the monastery, which Barsky on his 
drawing labels as the Church of St John Chrysos- 
tom (Fig. 2). Madox abandoned his intention to 
ascend ‘Mount Sheberin’, i.e. Mount Sharubim, but 
on his way back to the monastery he passed a ruined 
convent, perhaps the Monastery of the Transfigura- 
tion (no. 8). 


The next day Madox returned to Mount Shar- 
ubim, where he found the Church of St Thomas, 
a former antigue temple. Arrived at the top of 
the mountain, Madox discovered the site called 
the Monastery of the Cherubim, which includes 
a church and a number of caves?. The present 
church was erected from antique spoils. In all 
likelihood these were taken from a temple at 
this place, which, like the Church of St Thomas, 
may have been transformed into a Christian sanc- 
tuary. 

The question is which church was embellished 
with a Last Judgement. Habib Zayat suggests that 
Madox's observations relate to the Church of St 
Nicholas, situated at a short distance from the 
mausoleum-church of St Peter (no. 10 on Fig. 2)5, 
but this identification is out of date. The confusion 
is caused by the fact that Madox mentions two 
churches dedicated to St Peter. His description of 
the building he saw before crossing the plain is the 
clue in this matter. This church was in perfect con- 
dition and contained columns and an Arabic 
inscription; it cannot, thus, be the transformed 
mausoleum, which has no columns. Rather, the 
description fits the Church of St John, with its 
reused spoils. Here, an Arabic inscription is applied 
on a slab to the top left of the western entrance, 
commemorating the reconstruction of this building 
in A.D. 1745 (Pl. 10) at the orders of Patriarch 
Cyrillus VI (1724-1760), who presided over the 
birth of the Greek Catholic Church in Syria”. 
Remarkably, a second inscribed slab to the right is 
in Russian; according to the nuns of the monastery, 
the text is a translation of the Arabic inscription 
(Pl. 11). Neither of these inscriptions has been 
published as yet. 

Assuming that Madox has mixed up the names 
of Babylas and Saba, as well as Peter and John, we 
are now getting closer to identifying the decorated 
church: it must be the Church of St Barbara, 
which, indeed, was reached by crossing a plain (no. 
6 on Fig. 2). Barsky's drawing locates this sanctuary 
at the right spot, i.e. to the north of the monastery 
(Fig. 1). Another relevant point is Pococke's obser- 
vation of painting fragments in this sanctuary?*. 
Today the Church of St Barbara serves as the 
chapel of the Greek Orthodox cemetery. Unfortu- 
nately, the building has been entirely modernized; 
all that remains of the ancient structure is a section 
of the north wall, without any trace of painted plas- 
ter (Pl. 12). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Josias Leslie Porter's excursion to Saydnaya clearly 
came as a shock to him. He wrote down his impres- 
sion with the conceit of a narrow-minded nine- 
teenth-century British churchman, in whose eyes 
the embellishment of the monastery's church did 
not constitute suitable religious art. Nevertheless, it 
was exactly this outrage that incited him to commit 
his objections to paper, and thus to discuss the 
atrocious Last Judgement scene at length. 

By contrast, John Madox comes to the fore as a 
more sympathetic person, who was eager to explore 
and appreciate the environment he visited, and 
who socialized with the local population. Even 
though Madox's account of his tour of Saydnaya's 
antiquities seems to contain some mistakes — in all 
probability, he mixed up the names of Saba and 
Babylas, and John the Baptist and Peter —, his itin- 
erary turned out to be reconstructable, allowing us 
to identify the church with the fragmented Last 
Judgement as that of St Barbara. 

Both scenes were destroyed in the nineteenth 
century, but fortunately only after they had been 
described by the two travellers from the British 
Isles. The question of when they were executed 
cannot be answered with certainty. Yet both paint- 
ings had a great deal in common with many medi- 
eval Last Judgement representations, with elements 
familiar to the Eastern and Western iconographic 
traditions. All in all, there are good arguments to 
believe that Porter and Madox saw paintings from 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, when Saydnaya 
was at the apex of its fame, and when church art 
flourished in the Qalamun. 


o 


3 Pococke (1745, 131-132) calls it the Church of St Sergius. 
36 Zayat 1932, 46; see also Immerzeel 2007, 23. 

Y Immerzeel 2009a, 42; Schmidt 2005, 59-67; Walbiner 2003. 
8 Pococke 1745, 134. 
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APPENDIX 
1. Josias Leslie Porter 1855, 340-347 


(340) We passed the plain diagonally, our course 
from Burzeh to this spot having been nearly due 
north; and, on surmounting a spur from the moun- 
tains on the left, we suddenly came in sight of 
the convent and village of Saidnâya — the former 
occupying the summit of a precipitous ledge of 
rock in the midst of a wide and rugged valley; and 
the houses of the latter scattered along its base and 
clinging to its sides. On the spot where we stood is 
a cubical structure of massive hewn stones, like the 
pedestal of a great column or colossal (341) statue. 
The journey from Damascus to the convent-gate 
occupied four hours and twelve minutes. 

The position and aspect of this building more 
nearly resemble those of a feudal castle of the mid- 
dle ages than a peaceful retreat of piety and virtue. 
The lofty massive walls stand on the summit of a 
scarped rock; and the only mode of access is by a 
winding staircase hewn out in its side, which leads 
to a narrow door plated with iron and studded with 
large nails. This opens upon a narrow passage or 
hall, from which corridors branch off to each side. 
Passing this hall, we advanced though an open 
archway to the little area in front of the church, a 
large building, but not of great antiquity. In front 
is a portico of four short columns supporting arches 
instead of a pediment. The door is small and per- 
fectly plain; over it are three figures wretchedly 
painted, the central one of which is supposed to 
represent the Virgin, and has upon it the blasphe- 
mous title JYI sl, (The Mother of God’). On her 
right hand is Michael the Archangel, and on her 
left Gabriel. The interior is divided into nave and 
aisles by ranges of short columns which support the 
roof. The whole of the walls, pillars, and wooden 
altar-screen are adorned, or rather disfigured, by 
paintings; most of which would about equal in point 
of merit and execution the first attempts of an ill- 
conditioned schoolboy with a charred stick upon a 
white wall; while a few are so disgustingly obscene 
that one feels relieved that the artist has been unable 
to portray with any good degree of distinctness the 
creations of his prurient fancy. 

(342) Our attention was especially invited to one 
picture, which seemed to be regarded as a master- 
piece by the attendant priest and the worthy abbess. 
It is a universal favourite with all the residents and 
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visitors, and is therefore placed in full view beside 
the entrance-door. So close and frequent have been 
the examinations of this rare work of art, that it is 
now much injured by contact with rough fingers, 
and it has been deemed prudent, in order to pre- 
serve a design of such originality and power, to 
obtain a duplicate and hang it above it. This paint- 
ing represents the Day of Judgement. Christ is 
seated upon a throne, with the twelve apostles, six 
on each side. Below, on the right, is the doorway 
to heaven, with Peter standing beside it grasping 
the massive keys; opposite this door, on the left, is 
pictured some horrible but indescribable creature, 
which has not the likeness of anything, at least on 
earth, whose capacious mouth forms the entrance 
to hell. Between these is a great balance with an 
angel on one side and Satan on the other. Consid- 
erable caution, however, appears to have been 
thought necessary in dealing with the latter person- 
age under any circumstances, as two angels are 
holding him down by long iron hooks. The place 
and modes of punishment are likewise graphically 
delineated. In one place are seen numerous little 
devils, fearful in form and terrible in countenance, 
mounted on the backs of spirits (!) and belabouring 
them with heavy sticks; while in another place is a 
long range of women exposed to the attacks of 
huge serpents, which gnaw such members as were 
most guilty. More minute details I cannot give; 
they are too disgusting to be even thought of; and 
yet, be it remembered, this is a holy sanctuary, in 
(343) which the purest females of the Greek church 
shut themselves up lest they should be contami- 
nated by contact with a sinful world. I have visited 
most of the principal picture galleries in Europe, 
and I have seen many paintings that did not mani- 
fest a very pure taste or a very high standard of 
moral feeling; but it has never been my lot to see 
such disgusting obscenity as that exhibited on the 
convent-walls of Saidnáya. 

But the great attraction of the convent of Said- 
naya is the ‘Lady Chapel,’ where the wonderful and 
wonderworking image-picture of the blessed Virgin 
is enshrined as tutelary goddess. Having expressed 
a desire to pay it a visit, we were, after some cere- 
mony, and after being obliged to take off hats and 
boots, admitted to the holy sanctuary. It is beauti- 
fully and richly ornamented - the floor being of 
tessellated pavement of marble, and the lower parts 
of the wall of the same material inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. Higher up are rows of chased silver lamps 


and pictures of saints innumerable. On the eastern 
side of the chamber is a silver door, some eighteen 
inches square, opening into a little recess, where the 
portrait of the Virgin, painted by Luke the Evan- 
gelist, is now preserved in a silver casket! It is, of 
course, death to touch it, or even to look at it. The 
attendant priest assured us that one-half of the por- 
trait is stone and the other half flesh, and that the 
miracles wrought by it are without number! Said- 
náya is consequently the holiest shrine of the Virgin 
connected with the Greek church in Syria. It is not 
merely regarded with deepest veneration by the 
poor and illiterate, but the whole clergy, from the 
patriarch to the humblest priest, with the whole 
laity, unite in paying (344) homage to this strange 
and holy image. The sick and afflicted flock to it 
from every part of the surrounding country; and 
many are the cures chronicled each returning sum- 
mer. The salubrity of the mountain air, and the 
bracing exercise on the mountain-side, often revive 
the enervated Damascene who retires to this con- 
vent from the heat and filth of the city; and his 
recovery is piously ascribed to the miraculous inter- 
vention of this picture. (...) (346) In and around 
the village and convent are many evidences of the 
place having been inhabited by men of wealth and 
taste from a very early age. In the rugged (347) 
cliffs along the mountain-side above it are numer- 
ous sepulchral caves hewn in the solid rock, some 
of which are spacious and a few tastefully orna- 
mented. From one on the east side of the rock on 
which the convent stands Maundrell copied three 
short Greek epitaphs from the ends of sarcophagi. 
One of these contains the date 510, corresponding 
to A.D. 198. There still stands in the village, a few 
yards below the convent, a square tower of fine 
masonry, which cannot be of a much later date 
than the tomb where Maundrell found the inscrip- 
tions (St-Peter's 141). It stands on a platform com- 
posed of three tiers of massive hewn stones arranged 
so as to form steps all round. It is a perfect square, 
twenty-nine and a half feet on each side, and 
twenty-six feet high. The interior is vaulted, the 
arches springing from massive square piers at the 
angles, in one of which is a narrow winding staircase 
leading to the top. The door is on the south, and is 
ornamented with a plain moulding round the sides 
and a pediment: a deep moulding also runs round 
the top of the building. The ruins of several other 
simple but massive structures are strewn along the 
mountain-side and in the valley below. 


2. John Madox 1834, 141-148 


(141) Pursuing my journey, I soon entered a short 
and rocky pass, from which we came into a valley 
or plain; not a tree was to be seen. We continued 
along this, and, passing a ruinous village about a 
mile distant, called Telfeta, containing not more 
than thirty inhabitants, we gradually ascended a 
rocky hill, and descended to the village and con- 
vent of Sidonaiia. The convent is upon the top of 
a rough barren rock, on the left side of a valley, and 
by steps cut out of this rock, you ascend to it; but 
for these, it would be almost inaccessible. Entering 
by a low door covered with iron plates, where some 
priests received me, and ascending another flight of 
steps also cut in the solid rock, I was shown into a 
room kept for the Patriarch of Damascus alone, 
when he visits the convent. From this I went by 
more steps to the top of the building, which is 
walled in, and of a long octagonal shape. The roof 
is flat, and composed of stones and a cement, with 
straw well rolled. The village is directly below, the 
houses of which are built of small stones, and have 
flat roofs; but many of them are in ruins. This 
place, though high in the mountains, is surrounded 
by still higher ranges. 

After having seen the setting sun shine most 
(142) delightfully upon the snowy mountain to the 
west, called Djebel Sheik, I went down to dinner, 
and the head man of the convent, a Greek of 
Damascus, not a priest, dined with me, and several 
others came in the evening. Before dinner I went 
into the church, which was lighted up, and found 
the congregation at prayers, the priest reading as 
fast as he could. A man showed me into the sanctu- 
ary, which is highly gilded and lit up, and contains 
a small ornamented iron case, with a curtain before 
it, and several tolerably painted pictures. 

Jan 6. — This day being a festa, at about halfpast 
three in the morning, I heard them calling to 
prayers by beating a sort of tune with sticks, the 
Turks not allowing them bells. 

At five A.M. I rose and went to the church, 
which contained a congregation of both men and 
women, apart from each other. Soon after eight I 
proceeded to the top of the convent, and at eleven 
mounted my horse, and went with the villagers, a 
priest or two, and the head of the convent, to visit 
some small places which they call churches. A few 
of these are cut in the rock; some are in total ruin; 
and in others prayers are said only once a year. The 
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only well built (143) sguare building in the village 
was dedicated to St. Peter. I next saw a curious 
place cut in the rock, which has been a sepulchre, 
with six arched cells, large enough to contain two 
bodies in each, but the cell on each side of the 
entrance may be said to be double, making them 
equal to eight cells. The place is eight or ten feet 
wide by fourteen of sixteen in length, and contains 
much rubbish. The entrance is small, and over it 
are the mutilated remains of six figures, nearly as 
large as life. These are cut in the solid rock, and 
stand in pairs, in three niches, but are without 
heads, and so defaces that the form only remains. 
An ornament like a shell is placed over the heads of 
each pair, and at the foot of every niche is a Greek 
inscription, much destroyed by exposure to the 
weather. 

From this sepulchre I proceeded to a curious 
excavation in the rock opposite, called the Church 
of St. Babylas, not far from which are the remains 
of another church of the same name. The arches 
and pillars still remain, with an altar-piece and 
paintings on the wall: a little farther is the Church 
of St. Peter, the most perfect of any I have visited; 
it has many columns, and there is an Arabic inscrip- 
tion in it. Before visiting these places, I rode down 
to what they called the Garden, passing in it 
through a number of fig trees. It is full of mulberry 
and other trees, well supplied (144) with water, and 
surrounded by a hedge. Whilst my servant and 
guides sat around a pool of water and smoked their 
pipes, I walked through this garden. 

We now repaired to the village directly across 
the plain. The church there is a tolerably good 
building, and contains a few paintings; two repre- 
senting angels rescuing the good from the grasp of 
the devil, and a third, the beginning of the world, 
and the temptation, fall, and banishment from 
Paradise of Adam and Eve. The population (about 
one hundred) of the village seemed very poor. And 
the houses were in ruins. My way back was amongst 
the vines with which this valley is covered in many 
places, and in my road to the village of Sidoniia, 
I visited the places of prayer, called churches, 
before-mentioned. After leaving that of St. John, 
I attempted to ascend the highest mountain, near 
Mount Sherbere, though all said there was no road. 
After, however, being a little baffled, I found one, 
and passed some vast and rugged roads, on which 
were the ruins of a convent and its buildings. Still 
continuing to ascend, my servant and guide not 
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having followed me, I was approaching some sus- 
picious-looking cavities, and it occurred to me 
that, being up a vast height, without attendants, 
and hidden from all below, it might not be safe to 
proceed. I therefore descended, and met my servant 
just before entering the village, he and I having 
arrived there by different roads. (145) This convent 
contains many chambers for pilgrims, and has now 
only five priests and twenty five nuns in it, though 
when Maundrell was here it was possessed by 
twenty Greek monks. and forty nuns, who seemed, 
as he says, to live together without any order or 
separation. Two years since, it had nearly been 
demolished in the same way as the other small 
places of prayer near it have been, at various times, 
by the Turks; for it happened that a Turk arrived 
and demanded meat and drink, and, after partaking 
of every thing, attempted to depart without paying 
the fathers a single para. This displeased them, 
words ran high, and at last they beat the Turk, 
who, upon his arrival at Damascus, represented this 
in such terms that the pasha gave an order for the 
convent to be burnt and the village destroyed. 
To avert the execution of this order, the Patriarch 
went to the pasha and offered to pay a sum of 
money, if the convent and village were spared. This 
was agreed to, and ten thousand piastres were 
demanded, to raise which, the Patriarch and many 
Christians at Damascus, and all the Christian vil- 
lages near, contributed. Thus the place was saved; 
and this may account in some measure for the pov- 
erty of its inhabitants. They told me that there had 
not been an Englishman at this convent for the last 
ten years. 

Jan. 7. — After a fog, which enveloped us all the 
morning, had cleared up, I again set off, with an 
extra guide or two, to ascend the highest (146) 
mountain near, Mount Sherbere, and at about a 
fourth of the way up from the Greek convent, came 
to the ruins of the church of St. Thomas. One part 
of the church remains and is kept locked up. In the 
interior some pillars and arches and the altar 
remain, but the roof is entirely destroyed. Several 
caverns and sepulchres are near; and at a little dis- 
tance some large tombs. 

After an hour's steep ascent, I arrived at what 
they called the dangerous part of the ride, and here 
one of the guides went into a small square entrance 
in the stone, directly behind some immense rocks, 
and capable of containing a great number of people. 
Finding all was safe we proceeded. Close by, and at 


the back of this high and stony mountain are the 
remains of another church, from the top of which 
the view just then was singular, for the whole coun- 
try, excepting the high mountains, was enveloped 
in fog, as far as the eye could reach. To this, the 
brilliancy of the sun, (for the sky was without a 
cloud,) gave a white (147) woolly appearance. 
Looking to the left, I was surrounded by the distant 
high range of AntiLebanon and Djibel Sheik, cov- 
ered with snow, while at some distance and in a 
valley was the village of Itencouse, the only one I 
saw, containing, it is said, about two hundred 
Turks. More to the left was the road to Aleppo. My 
servant fired at two large eagles which were upon a 
rock, and I sprang several brace of partridges close 
to this church. Some of the stones of the edifice are 
of considerable size, being from six to nine feet in 
length, and above two in breadth and depth. 
On returning, we ascended the neighbouring rock, 
on the top of which there was formerly a small 
tower. Having discharged our pistols, and the 
guide, who remained below with the horses, having 
returned the compliment, we began to descend. 
Passing the convent of Barbola, we arrived in an 
hour and a half at that of Sidonaiia. A message was 
delivered to me that a Turk, a sheik, had arrived 
from Damascus, and desired to pay me a visit, or 
would be glad to see me in the Padrone's room 
below. I preferred going to him, and, being ushered 
in due form, all rising on my entrance, I found 
fourteen or fifteen persons in the room, including 
the sheik, two men who appeared to be attendants, 
and a servant dressed as an Arab. I was seated at the 
top of the room, and, after smoking and drinking 
with them for an hour, for the Turk drank plenti- 
fully of the wine, a fellow began to play upon a 
pipe. The company (148) consisted partly of the 
working people of the village, and they seemed to 
be in fear of the Turks, who only come as spies, 
and to extort money from them. They do not sleep 
in the convent without an order from the Patriarch 
of Damascus. The sheik ordered music, and two or 
three of the party got up and danced, as they called 
it, whilst we continued smoking and singing. The 
sheik informed me of two battles that had been 
fought some little time before, between the Emir 
Bechir's party and a numerous horde of Meta- 
walies, and some Christians, in the neighbourhood 
of Baalbec, in which the Emir's party had been 
defeated, and his son, it was said, killed. His palace 
had been attacked, and he had fled. The sheik 


offered to find a man who would take me in secu- 
rity to Tadmor for five hundred piastres, and one 
of the Turks offered to accompany me as a guide, 
and said he should like much to go to England 


with me. 
3. Don Aquilante Rochetta, 25 March 1599*? 


Le portique de l'église est de cinq arcades avec qua- 
tre colonnes en pierre.... Entre les deux ailes est la 
nef soutenu par quatre ou cinq colonnes de style 
varié. Ensuite s'éléve un mur (l'iconostase) auquel 
sont suspendus divers tableaux de saints, de Notre- 
Dame surtout; la peinture est tantót à l'antique et 
dévote, tantót à la grecque. On entre aprés dans la 
Sancta Sanctorum où est l’autel; il y a une mosaïque 
en briques belle et variée; derrière l'autel est une 
tribune avec d'anciennes peintures. 

Au delà est une enceinte ronde couverte de 
mosaïques; il est un petit balcon où brülent sans 
cesse des lampes; derriére une porte d'argent ornée 
de deux ranges de perles et d'ébéne, sur un marbre 
trés fin, on voit comme une pierre noire couverte 
d'une étoffe cramoisie, brodée; et dans du marbre, 
une image de Notre-Dame en grande vénération 
par plusieurs nations. 
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A Representation of St Julian Saba 


in Deir Mar Musa! 


In 1208/1209, the painter Sarkis ibn Gali ibn Bar- 
ran completed the third layer of decoration in the 
church of the Syrian Orthodox Monastery of St 
Moses the Ethiopian, or Deir Mar Musa al-Habashi, 
near Nebk in Syria. Among the monastic saints 
depicted inside the nave is a certain Julian Saba, 
who is represented on the second-most southern 
pier from the east (Pls 1, 2)?. 

The figure is inscribed in serto as Saint Julian 
Saba (sis / laco LS) to the left and right of his 
head. He is depicted standing frontally against a 
background which is blue in the upper zone and 
has a pink stone-like structure in the lower zone. 
The painting has a red border outlined in white. 
St Julian Saba has white hair and beard; he is 
dressed in a long dark-brown tunic, red mantle and 
black shoes, all decorated with white dots. Parts of 
the saint's body, arms and beard have been 
destroyed, and his eyes have been scratched out. 
In Deir Mar Musa the surfaces of the piers were 
reserved for ascetic or monastic male saints, but 
severe deterioration makes it impossible to identify 
most of these figures. As far as Layer 3 is concerned, 
only St Julian Saba and St John the Baptist are 
recognizable; one of the other saints might be 
Anthonius). The earlier Layer 1, painted around 
1060, includes Sts Zosimus and Asia‘. 

In her monograph about the wall paintings of 
Deir Mar Musa published in 2001, Erica Cruik- 
shank Dodd identifies “St Julian Saba’ as the Cap- 
padocian Saint Saba, or Sabas, who was a disciple 
of St Euthymius and founded the famous Monastery 
of St Saba near Bethlehem in 483 (d. 5 December, 
532)*. However, in the Appendix on the Syriac 
inscriptions in the same publication, John McCullough 
(correctly) gives the name of this figure as Julian 
Saba, ‘a fourth-century ascetic, on whom there is a 
hymn cycle attributed to Ephraem'6. Nevertheless, 
the more recent studies on the paintings and 
inscriptions of Deir Mar Musa in Eastern Christian 
Art 4 (2007) do not dispel this confusion’, neither, 
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regrettably, does my own book about the medieval 
art of Lebanon and Syria from 20098. By contrast, 
McCullough's interpretation is aptly put in Mah- 
mud Zibawi's recent publication on the murals of 
Lebanon and Syria?. 

As a matter of fact, the Cappadocian St Saba 
is reputed for his defence of the Chalcedonian 
viewpoint of the nature of Christ against the Mia- 
physites!9, which makes it very unlikely that he 
would have occurred in a Syrian Orthodox context. 
Besides, this St Saba would have been represented 
bald-headed, which is clearly not the case with the 
saint depicted in Deir Mar Musa, and with a 
straight-cut beard!!. But who was the real Julian 
Saba? His story has been recorded in a collection of 
Syriac poems, attributed to Ephraem (ca 306-373), 
in Theodoret of Cyrrhus’ History of the Monks of Syria 
(ca 393-ca 457), and in a Syriac memra attributed 
to Jacob of Sarug (ca 451-521). As a contemporary 


' This research has been funded by the Netherlands Organ- 
ization for Scientific Research (NWO) and Leiden University. 
I would like to express my gratitude to Bas Snelders for his 
valuable advice, and Maria Sherwood Smith for her correc- 
tions. 

? For the position of this image, see Westphalen 2007, Abb. 1, 
3b (no. 89 on pier S2). 

? Westphalen 2007, 125, nos 94, 95. 

^ Westphalen 2007, 122, nos 34, 35, Taf. 11. For St Asia, see 
also Immerzeel 2009, 62, 145, PI. 29. 

> Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 66. 

é McCullough 2001, 152, Inscr. 13. 

7 Westphalen (2007, 120, 124-125) refers to St Saba but 
mentions the correct reading of the inscription as Julian 
Saba. The inscription is correctly reproduced in den Heijer 
et al. 2007, 147-148, no. 89, but the caption gives the name 
St Saba. 

8 Immerzeel 2009, 65, 145. 

?  Zibawi 2009, 128-130. 

10 Harvey 1990, 137-138. 

E.g. in the Church of Panagia Arakiotissa in Lagoudera, 

Cyprus (Nicolaidés 1996, 118-119; Fig. 85), and in the 

Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus in Kaftun, Lebanon 

(Hélou 2009, 14, Fig. 10). 

7 Griffith 1994; Harvey 2005. 
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of Ephraem, Julian Saba is the earliest known ascetic 
in the Syriac-speaking community, and there- 
fore renowned as the ‘Father of Monks’ in Syria. 
He retired to a cave near Osrhoene, in the vicitity 
of Edessa. He is thought to have travelled as far 
as the Sinai, probably in 362, and Antioch in 365. 
According to Sidney Griffith this was “because two 
groups were claiming his authority for their 
views 4, Julian Saba died near Edessa on 12 Febru- 
ary 367. The Syrian Orthodox celebrate his feast 
day on 5 December”. 


The depiction in Deir Mar Musa is the only medi- 
eval representation of St Julian Saba that has come 
down to us so far. This saint is, however, not the only 
Julian venerated in Syria. The remains of another 
monastic saint of this name are kept in a reused 
Late Antigue sarcophagus of Proconnesian marble in 
Deir Mar Elian as-Sharki (Monastery of St Julian the 
Oriental) near Qaryatain, 40 km to the northeast of 
Deir Mar Musa (Pl. 3)!6. Traditionally regarded as 
the founder of Deir Mar Elian, which was origi- 
nally also of the Syrian Orthodox denomination, 


13 Griffith 1994, 187-197; Harvey 1990, 12-13. 

Griffith 1994, 195. For the Syriac inscriptions on the sar- 

cophagus, see Kaufhold 1995, 92, and Sachau 1884. 

5 Fiey 2004, 125-126. Fiey also mentions the celebration of 
Julian Saba as one of the Syrian doctors on the sixth Friday 
after Epiphany (‘plus tard le 15 février’; Fiey 2004, 70). 

16 Kaufhold 1995, 91-119. 

For example, Bishop Athanasius Abraham of Hardin and 

Hama in a colophon in an evangelarium in the Church of 

St Theodore in Sadad (A.D. 1559). He states that the 

manuscript was written in the Deir Mar Elian (Kaufhold 

1995, 95). Two inscriptions in Deir Mar Musa refer to 

visitors from Deir Mar Elian. The first one is older than 

the painting (A.D. 1176), the second dates from A.D. 

1661-1662 and has no connection with the image of Julian 

Saba (den Heijer et al. 2007, Inscr. 6, 16). 

18 Kaufhold 1995, 95; Littmann 1928-1929, 290, inscr. 20. 

For these paintings see also Sachsen 1927, 235. 

These murals also include St Moses the Ethiopian on 

horseback (Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 22, 24, 93 n. 441; 

Kaufhold 1995, 58, Fig. 2). For the identification of the 

patron saint of Deir Mar Musa as the Old Testament 

Moses, see Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 22-25; Immerzeel 

2007, 127. 

20 Kaufhold 1995, 96. 

?! Immerzeel 2005, 159-162. 

22 Immerzeel 2005, 160-162, Fig. 2. 

23 Immerzeel 2009. 

24 Immerzeel 2009, 143-145. 

25 Griffith 1994, 196-197, with further references. 

26 Carnandet/Fevre 1866, 126 (Julian Saba), 194 (Julian of 
Edessa), 527. 
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St Julian the Oriental would have been the teacher 
of St Ephraem. This supposed relationship has 
sometimes prompted later Syrian Orthodox authors 
to identify him with Julian Saba — who, after all, 
was a contemporary of Ephraem". At any rate, 
St Julian the Oriental is featured in the eighteenth- 
century wall paintings in the Syrian Orthodox 
Church of St Sergius (Mar Sarkis) in Sadad, 30 km 
to the north of Deir Mar Musa (Pl. 4). Since a 

arshuni inscription labels him as Mari Elyan al- 
Sarqï'#, none other can be meant but the patron 
saint of the nearby monastery!?. His feast day is 
9 September”. 

Another Syrian St Julian is the fifth-century Mar 
Elian of Homs. He was a doctor from this city, 
who was martyred on 6 February 285. In 432, his 
body was brought back to the place where he was 
though to have died, at which location the Byzan- 
tine Orthodox Church of Mar Elian was erected 
soon afterwards?!. There are no reasons to identify 
him with either St Julian Saba or St Julian the Ori- 
ental. The only similarities with the mysterious 
homonymous saint in Qaryatain is that St Julian of 
Homs' remains are also interred in a Late Antique 
sarcophagus of Proconnesian marble??. 


The question is whether the adjusted interpretation 
of Deir Mar Musa's image of St Julian Saba has 
consequences for the conclusions drawn in my 
study Identity Puzzles8, which deals with the 
expression of denominational identity in church art 
in Lebanon and Syria in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. One of the findings of my research was 
that the choice of saints in the murals in these coun- 
tries was not bound to one particular community. 
Certainly, there was a preference for regional saints, 
such as Marina of Antioch, or Sergius and Bacchus, 
for instance, but none of them was uniquely associ- 
ated with the Maronite, Melkite or Syrian Ortho- 
dox Church”. Can the representation of St Julian 
Saba then be seen as an exception to this rule? 
Although no other images of him are known, this 
is improbable. The ascetic Julian from Edessa is 
also mentioned by early writers such as St Jerome 
(ca 347-420), Sozomen (d. ca 447) and even Pal- 
ladius, the first bishop of Ireland (fifth century)”. 
The Martyrologue romain mentions Julian of Edessa 
on 9 June and Julian Saba — who are evidently one 
and the same person — on 18 October?°. Julian 
Saba is also venerated by the East Syrians, who 
commemorate him on 15 June as well as on the 


fifth Friday of Epiphany”. In conclusion, although 
the monks of Deir Mar Musa must have regarded 
St Julian Saba as an exemplary ascetic, worthy of 
inclusion in the line-up of illustrious forerunners, 
he was not an exclusively Syrian Orthodox saint. 
His image in Deir Mar Musa should therefore be 
seen as an expression of what one might term, 
‘monastic identity’, rather than Syrian Orthodox 
identity. 
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jan ps 


PI 1. Deir Mar Musa: nave of the church, southeast part (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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PI. 2. St Julian Saba: Deir Mar Musa (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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PI. 3. Sarcophagus of St Julian the Oriental: Deir Mar Elian (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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PI 4. St Julian the Oriental; Church of Mar Sarkis, Sadad (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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The Fresco Program of Meryemana: 


A Reevaluation 


Scholars working on Cappadocian rock-cut churches 
face a unigue problem. Where usually we have tex- 
tual descriptions or other types of documentation 
of the form or structure of a building but no sur- 
viving monuments, in Cappadocia the opposite 
prevails. There are no texts which can be clearly 
identified with any extant individual or group of 
rock-cut churches. Scholarship thus turns to the 
form of these churches and their decorative pro- 
grams in the search to determine their original 
function. Jane Baun, in her admirable study of 
apocryphal religious literature of the middle Byzan- 
tine period, suggests that the decorative program of 
the rock-cut church of Cavusin reflects knowledge 
of the one such text, The Apocalypse of Anastasia. 
I connect this text with another rock-cut church, 
that of Meryemana. 

The rock-cut church of Meryemana is located in 
the Göreme Open Air Museum (PI. 1)?. It is dated 
stylistically to the eleventh century and has been 
the focus of limited scholarship?. Catherine Jolivet- 
Levy and Nicole Thierry have linked it with two 
other rock-cut churches near Avanos, arguing con- 
vincingly that one workshop was responsible for 
the decorative programs of all three“. A study of 
Meryemana conducted over the summers of 2008 
and 2009 leads me to propose new identities for 
five of the depicted saints, to offer a new interpreta- 
tion of the southern decorative program and to 
reevaluate the function of the church’. 

The interior of Meryemana was once completely 
covered with frescoes (Pl. 2). Erosion by water and 
post-Byzantine destruction account for the loss of 
an estimated 25% of the original interior fresco 
program — discounting that of the narthex and the 
southeast apse, both of which have collapsed into 
the ravine below. Of the painting that survives 
approximately 5096 is in good to excellent condi- 
tion. The workshop, whether it was of provincial 
or Constantinopolitan origin, produced work of 
very high quality, characterized by an unusual color 
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palette of grays and pinks, the use of negative space 
to heighten emotional impact and by a wide range 
of elaborate decorative patterns. 

The church is unusual in both content and 
form. I begin with form. The church is carved on 
two levels, which I shall, for the sake of conveni- 


ence, call the upper and lower church. The upper 


! Baun 2007, 164-167. While the main protagonists of The 
Apocalypse of Anastasia are depicted in Cavusin, they are 
not grouped together as they are at Meryemana. 
Jerphanion 1925-1942, catalogs Meryemana as number 33: 
I, 243-253. The church is also known as Kiliglar Kusluk. 
For Cappadocian rock-cut churches in general, see Jolivet- 
Lévy 2002; Restle 1967; Thierry 1994. The Góreme Open 
Air Museum was declared a World Heritage Site in 1985. 
See http://whc.unesco.org/en/list/357. This has provided 
funding for the restoration of many of the more important 
structures, and has done much to prevent further loss 
through vandalism or benign neglect, in which the frescoes 
are lost due to exposure to the elements. In 2008 Merye- 
mana was added to the World Monuments Fund Watch 
List due to extreme structural instability; fissures in the 
larger rock in which Meryemana is excavated will destroy 
the church if structural consolidation is not initiated in the 
immediate future. See http://www.wmf.org/field/full-pro- 
ject-list?country name- Turkey 

? Epstein 1988, 42-43, Figs 2.19, 2.20. 

^ Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 80-82, Pl. 5; Thierry 1996, 117-120. 

I thank The Florida State University Council on Research 
and Creativity for supporting my work on Meryemana in 
the form of a First Year Assistant Professor Award, 2008, 
and a Committee on Faculty Research Support Award, 
2009. I am indebted to the late Halis Yenipeynar, Director 
of the Nevsehir Museum, who oversaw the conservation 
and preservation of so many of the rock-cut churches in the 
Góreme valley and who granted me access to Meryemana. 
Bas ter Haar Romeny and Mat Immerzeel, of the Univer- 
sity of Leiden, and Lioba Theis of the University of Vienna, 
gave me the opportunity to present my early work on this 
subject; I am grateful for their support and comments. An 
early version of this paper was presented at the 36^ Annual 
Byzantine Studies Conference at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Oct. 7-10, 2010. 

For a painstaking analysis of the painting style and epigra- 
phy in Meryemana, see Thierry 1996; for identification of 
the workshop as ‘byzantin provincial see ibid., 117. 
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church consists of a raised sanctuary which was 
originally separated from the naos by a two-storied 
arcade. The naos of the lower church is divided by 
the vaulting system: two barrel vaults span the inte- 
rior (Pl. 3). The primary vault covers 2/3 of the 
naos, ending just before the southeastern apse. The 
second barrel vault runs adjacent and parallel to the 
first and abuts the south wall: it is approximately 
one-third the width of the primary vault and is 
carved higher in the rock than the main vault. 

The church is also unusual in the content of its 
decorative program. It contains only four narrative 
scenes rather than the more extensive Christological 
cycle commonly found in other rock-cut churches". 
The four scenes at Meryemana are not taken exclu- 
sively from the Passion, as one might expect, but 
rather focus on the Theotokos. They consist of the 
Journey to Bethlehem, the Nativity, the Crucifixion 
and the Dormition (Pls 4, 5). 

The identifying inscriptions in Meryemana also 
deviate from the norm. All of the male saints are 
identified with inscriptions in which the designa- 
tion ‘hagios’ is abbreviated and placed to the left of 
the figure, with the name placed to the right (Pl. 6). 
All depictions of female saints have ‘hagia’ spelled 
out and placed to the left of the figure with the 
name inscribed to the right (Pl. 7). Thus, any 
remaining letter to the left of any unidentified fig- 
ure identifies it as female; even when there are no 
legible letters remaining the length of the scratches 
which removed the inscription provides evidence 
for the gender of the saint depicted’. 

In the sanctuary the upper arches of the arcade 
feature depictions of 6 female saints grouped into 
pairs of 3, all of which can be identified by their 
surviving inscriptions. From the north, the first 
arch contains depictions of Eudokia and Marina 


For the ‘standard’ Christological cycle of rock-cut churches, 
consisting of scenes depicting the Infancy, Public Life, 
Passion and Resurrection, see Thierry 1996, 118-119. The 
Cistern Church, decorated by the same workshop respon- 
sible for Meryemana, features a Christological cycle more 
typical of middle Byzantine rock-cut churches: the Annun- 
ciation, Journey to Bethlehem, Nativity, Baptism, Trans- 
figuration, Last Supper, Treason of Judas, Crucifixion, 
Pentecost. A lost scene most likely depicted the Anastasis. 
For the epigraphy of both Meryemana and the Church of 
the Cistern see Thierry 1996, 112. 

? Baun 2007, 166. 

10 Restle 1967, 280. 

11 Restle 1967, 280. 

12 Reste 1967, 280. 
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(Pl. 8). The arch in front of the central apse con- 
tains the images of Ana and Paraskeve (Pl. 9). The 
eastern-most arch features depictions of Epraxia 
and Anastasia (Pls 7, 10). All of the holy women 
are shown in half-length with arms raised in the 
orant position. Those depicted in the northern and 
central arches wear red mantles over pink tunics. 
Eudokia and Marina have pink maphoria while 
those worn by Ana and Paraskeve are red with a 
pink border. The figures of Epraxia and Anastasia 
also wear red mantles but theirs are fastened at the 
breast and they wear scarves rather than maphoria. 
These scarves, which are black with minimal white 
decoration, indicate monastic status and identify 
these saints as nuns?. 

A partially-preserved figure in the southeast wall 
niche, adjacent to the south east apse, has previously 
been identified as male'?. The flanking inscriptions 
demonstrate that the figure is instead female: two 
partial but illegible letters are placed to the left. To 
the right only a single letter, beta, survives (Pl. 11). 
A figure in the southeastern lunette of the arcade, 
also originally identified as male, can be confirmed 
as female by the evidence of the inscription to the 
left of the image — the iota and alpha of ‘hagia’ 
survives (Pls 12, 13)!!. She is shown in half-length, 
raising a martyr’s cross to her breast with her right 
arm. 
This brings to 8 the total of female saints 
depicted in the sanctuary. To state the obvious, it 
is extremely unusual to find images of holy women 
— other than the Theotokos — in the sanctuary. There 
are, to my knowledge, no surviving parallels in any 
middle Byzantine church, whether constructed or 
rock-cut. 

Depictions of three more women are found in the 
lower church. An orant figure of Kyriake is placed 
in the west lunette of the south vault — opposite the 
unidentified female saint preserved in the east 
lunette (Pl. 14). A partially preserved figure, identi- 
fied by inscription as Helena, is shown with Con- 
stantine on the west wall. A poorly-preserved figure 
on the north wall, adjacent to the entrance, has 
previously been identified as male. This figure can 
be identified as female by the one surviving letter 
placed to the left, the gamma of 'hagia'"?. 

The re-identification of these images as depic- 
tions of female saints reveals that originally there 
were at least 11 women depicted in Meryemana. 
This comprises 2996 of the surviving saints and 
martyrs, male and female, depicted in the church 


— excluding the Theotokos and those depicted in 
the narrative scenes, such as the female servants in 
the scene of the Nativity. This is an extraordinary 
percentage of female saints — and is again, to my 
knowledge, unigue in rock-cut churches of the 
middle Byzantine period. Their number and their 
placement seem reasonable only if the church 
served female monastics. 

Support for this interpretation is found in the 
depictions of the donors Eudokia and Nikandros, 
who must be responsible for the depiction of their 
namesake saints in the decorative program (PI. 15). 
The image of St Eudokia is, as we have seen, placed 
in the soffit in front of the northeast apse. That apse 
contains an image of St Nikandros flanked by Basil 
and Modestos. Nikandros, a former bishop of Myra, 
is a relatively minor bishop saint and is depicted in 
only one other Cappadocian rock-cut church. In 
Meryemana he is not only the focus of an apse but 
his image is larger than the figure of the enthroned 
Christ in the adjacent, central apse (Pl. 16). 

The donor images, however, give the figure of 
Eudokia pride of place — she is depicted at the 
right-hand side of both the Theotokos and St 
George. The right-hand side of any holy figure is 
the “better side. In Cappadocia this is apparent in 
the placement of single donor images; all such 
donors are found on the right-hand side of the 
saint with whom they are depicted". Generally, 
when there is a male-female donor pair, the male is 
shown on the right-hand side of the associated 
saint!9. Eudokia's placement to the right of the 
Theotokos and St George at Meryemana thus 
seemingly indicates that she was the primary donor, 
and supports the conclusion that Meryemana was 
a convent church. 

A more specific, funerary function is, I suggest, 
apparent in the choice to depict particular female 
saints, and the decision to group them together. 
I argue that they are linked with The Apocalypse of 
Anastasia. The Apocalypse of Anastasia survives in 
Greek and Old Slavonic recensions; none of the 
extant texts are illuminated". The earliest version 
dates to the tenth century but the text underwent 
frequent alterations and continued to be re-worked 
throughout the middle Byzantine period and later. 
It relates the story of a nun, Anastasia, who died, 
was taken on a tour of Heaven and Hell by the 
Archangel Michael and after three days was 
returned to life in order to warn her abbess and 
30 sister nuns of the dangers of sin!?. During her 


tour she witnesses the Saints Kyriake and Paraskeve 
complaining to an unseen God of the indignities 
they suffer at the hands of the supposed faithful. 
The Theotokos intervenes and counters their com- 
plaints, interceding on behalf of mankind.'? Ana- 
stasia is then taken to view the realm of Hell and 
sees John the Baptist and John the Theologian 
supervising punishments of the wicked. She is 
shown different levels of sin; amongst them is the 
level reserved for the elite, including patriarchs, 
archbishops and emperors??. Here she sees the 
Emperor Nikephoros Phokas cross-examining his 
murderer and usurper, John Tzimiskes, who is sit- 
ting on a throne but is not wearing regalia?!. In a 
pointed aside, the Archangel notes that Tzimiskes 


The possibility that Meryamana functioned as a nunnery 
was first put forward by Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 125-126. This 
was followed but not expanded by Thierry 1996, 137. 
Thierry identifies only the following six female saints: Bar- 
bara, Paraskeve, Marina, Eudokia, Anastasia, and Epraxia. 
She suggests that the donor Eudokia is responsible for this 
unusual focus on holy women and that it is likely that the 
church was a nunnery. There is no legible inscription iden- 
tifying St Barbara; the image is clearly identified as Ana. 
4 See Restle 1967, 60-61. In Cappadocia, Nikandros is 
depicted only in Tokali New Church. His image is placed 
on the east arcade in front of the central niche, accompanied 
by depictions of other minor bishop saints. 
15 As at Yusuf Koç, Yilanli Kilise, Chapel 18. For Yusuf Koc 
see Rodley 1985, 155-56; for Yilanli and Chapel 18 see 
Epstein, A.W. 1980-81, 119-124. 
The male donor, when part of a male-female donor pair, is 
shown at the right-hand side of saints at Selime Kalesi and 
Kirk Dam Alti. For Selime see Lafontaine-Dosogne 1973, 
741-753. For Kirk Dam Alti see Restle 1967, 510-516; 
Vryonis 1977, 11-22. Other than Meryemana, there is to 
my knowledge only one other rock-cut church in which 
female donors are placed on the ‘favored’ side. Karabas 
kilise in the Soganli Valley originally contained the images 
of 8 donors; 4 female and 4 male. The depiction and iden- 
tification by inscription of the donor Michael Skepides, 
protospatharios, allows the church to be dated to 1060- 
1061. The western niche in the south wall contains an 
image of St Catherine flanked by two female donors. 
A donor identified by inscription as “Catherine, nun' is 
depicted on the soffit arch on the saint's right-hand side. 
The soffit opposite features a depiction of an unidentified 
male donor. The center niche of the south wall contains a 
central depiction of the Archangel Michael. Two donors 
are shown kneeling at his feet; Eudokia to his right and 
Nyphon to his left. For Karabas kilise see Restle 1967, 456- 
464: Rodley 1985, 195-200; Thierry 1967, 161-174. 
17 Baun 2007, Appendices C, D. 
18 Baun 2007, 401, 415. 
9 Baun 2007, 403, 405-406, 417-418. 
20 Baun 2007, 410, 422. 
?! Baun 2007, 410-411. 
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is not worthy of imperial status and will not be granted 
forgiveness”. 

All of the main characters featured in the Apoca- 
lypse of Anastasia are found in the decorative pro- 
gram of Meryemana — and they are found together, 
concentrated in the south of the church. The arches 
of the upper arcade feature Anastasia and Parask- 
eve; the southern lunette of the west wall contains 
the image of Kyriake. The south wall features the 
images of John the Baptist and John the Theologian. 
The southeastern apse, most of which has collapsed, 
retains only a small fragment of plaster. It preserves 
— rather miraculously — part of a wing, two haloes 
and an inscription indicating that it originally con- 
tained a central image of the Archangel Michael 
(Pl. 17). I suggest that, taken together, the decora- 
tive program of the southern part of the church 
functions in effect as an illuminated Apocalypse of 
Anastasia. There is no evidence that this space was 
separated from the main naos by columns or any 
other architectural elements; it is rather defined by 
the vault and by the figures chosen for representation. 

A further emphasis on apocalyptic texts is pro- 
vided by the figure of Daniel, who is depicted on 
the south wall between the figures of John the 
Theologian and John the Baptist (Pls 2, 18). Dan- 
iel is of course associated with texts known collec- 
tively as the Vision of Daniel. This ‘apocalyptic 
emphasis is not limited to the southern side of the 
church. In the scene of the Crucifixion the figure 
of John is labeled ‘John the Theologian’, which 
explicitly links him to apocalyptic writing. 

Nikephoros Phokas is not depicted in Meryem- 
ana but is shown enthroned, accompanied by his 
father, brother and wife in the rock-cut church of 
Cavusin, also in the Goreme Open Air Museum 
(Pl. 19). The imperial images at Cavusin are 
seen as proof of the family’s sponsorship of the 
decorative program — and are believed to document 


22 Baun 2007, 410. 

23 The Theotokos is featured in the four narrative scenes of 
the central naos vault and is also depicted on the west wall 
and in the central apse, in the Deesis. 

24 For Cavusin see Rodley 1983, with bibliography. For Nike- 

phoros Phokas as monastic reformer, and for the suggested 

provincial origin of The Apocalypse of Anastasia, see Baun 

2007, 224-225, and bibliography. 

The exploration of other rooms carved adjacent to Merye- 

mana is inhibited by the compromised state of the naos 

and by the inaccessibility of the higher and lower reaches 
of the rock into which it is carved. 
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a junior branch of the family’s continued presence 
in Cappadocia in the mid tenth century 2. The 
decorative program of Meryemana Kilise, with its 
focus on saints associated with The Apocalypse of 
Anastasia may document the continued patronage 
of churches in Cappadocia by the Phokades after 
Nikephoros’s murder. 

The presence of an adjacent arcosolium to the 
west of the naos also seemingly supports the funer- 
ary function of Meryemana. Unfortunately I have 
been unable to locate any plaster in the arcosolium. 
Under-painting does survive on the arch above the 
niche tomb, but it is of a type that occurs across the 
span of several centuries and it may be post-Byzan- 
tine (PI. 20). The fact that the entrance into the 
arcosolium was originally contained within the 
narthex strongly suggests that it is contemporary 
with the main church, as does the fact that the 
arcosolium is as long as the church is wide”. 

In conclusion, the meaning of the southern 
fresco program of Meryemana cannot be under- 
stood solely by the identification of individual 
images. It is also necessary to consider where these 
images are placed, and which images are placed 
together. The choice to depict particular saints, and 
their placement in relation to each other, reflect the 
desires of the patron(s) and thus the requirements 
of the church. At Meryemana, the depiction of 
an extraordinary number of female saints, the 
emphasis on the main characters in The Apocalypse 
of Anastasia, their placement in the south of the 
church and the presence of an adjacent arcosolium 
suggest that the church was attached to a convent 
and served as a funerary chapel. 
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Pl. 2. General view to the south showing the two levels (photograph Lynn Jones) 


PI. 3. View of the sanctuary vaults, lunettes and apses (photograph Lynn Jones) 
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Pl. 4. Journey to Bethlehem and the Nativity (photograph Lynn Jones) 
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PL 5. Koimesis and Crucifixion (photograph Lynn Jones) 


PL 6. Hagios Eustratios (photograph Lynn Jones) 
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PI. 9. Hagia Paraskeve and Hagia Ana (photograph Lynn Jones) 
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PI. 12. SE lunette, unidentified female saint (photograph Lynn Jones) 
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Pl. 13. SE lunette, unidentified female saint, detail of inscription (photograph Lynn Jones) 


PL 14. Hagia Kyriake (photograph Lynn Jones) 


Pl. 15. Donor portraits, Eudokia and Nikandros (photograph Lynn Jones) 


Pl. 16. View of the north and central apses (photograph Lynn Jones) 
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PI. 17. Inscription of the Archangel Michael (photograph Lynn Jones) 


PI. 18. View of the naos south wall (photograph Lynn Jones) 
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Pl. 20. View of the arcosolium facing south (photograph Lynn Jones) 
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Byzantine, Syriac, Armenian and Latin 
A Note on Artistic Interaction in Eastern Mediterranean 


Manuscripts 


Whereas in the past scholars exploring the medieval 
art of the Levant tended to disregard the contribu- 
tion of indigenous Christians, in recent years the 
local Christian production has been increasingly 
acknowledged as an important element in shaping 
of the artistic tradition of the region!. Nevertheless, 
in the field of illustrated codices there is a continuous 
tendency to disregard local, in particular Syriac, 
manuscript illumination, which is most often seen 
as essentially uninventive rendering of Byzantine 
and Latin models. At the same time scholars appear 
reluctant to admit a possibility that Greek and 
Latin illustrated manuscripts produced in the 
Levant might have been affected by art of indige- 
nous Christians. Yet, even a brief comparison of 
two manuscripts — a Syriac lectionary and a Latin 
Psalter — produced in two different scriptoria of the 
region, but long recognized as related, indicates 
that the relationship between them is anything but 
a simple one-way influence. 

If the Syriac lectionary in Paris (Bibliothegue 
nationale, cod. Syr. 355) has ever contained a colo- 
phon with information about the scribe, the date 
and the place where the manuscript was written, it 
is now los. However, a note on fol. Ir, in the 
same hand as the entire manuscript, provides an 
insight into circumstances of creation of the min- 
iature cycle appended at the beginning of the 
codex. It describes twenty-three illustrations: a 
cross; the Annunciation; the Nativity; the Presen- 
tation in the Temple; the Baptism in the Jordan; 
the Transfiguration; the Resurrection of Lazarus; 
the Entry to Jerusalem; the Washing of the Apos- 
tle’s Feet; the Last Supper; the Crucifixion; the 
Entombment; the Resurrection; the Incredulity of 
Thomas; the Ascension; the Pentecost; the Dormi- 
tion of the Virgin; the Exaltation of the Cross; 
Deesis; Evangelists Matthew; Marc; Luke, and 
John; and another cross?. Only ten of these — both 
crosses, the Presentation (Pl. 1), the Baptism (Pl. 2), 
the Entry to Jerusalem (Pl. 3), the Washing of the 
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Apostles Feet, the Incredulity of Thomas (Pl. 4), 
the Ascension, the Exaltation of the Cross, the 
Deesis — are still extant, though the last two are so 
badly deteriorated, as to be almost illegible. From 
the note, we learn that the cost of the illustrations, 
100 zuze nasiri*, was met by donations from Bishop 
Bulfatan of Aleppo (40 zuze), Habib and Qufar, 
monks of the Monastery of St Barsauma (Deir Mar 
Barsauma; 20 zuze)?, Jeremiah, monk of the same 


' Cruikshank Dodd 2007, 11-12; Hunt, 1991, 83-85; 
Immerzeel 2009; Kühnel 1994, 47, 52-53, 62-66, 164-168. 
For the detailed discussion of the preservation of manu- 
script see Omont 1911, 201-202. 

5 Leroy 1964, 272-273; Omont, 1911, 202-203. 

Leroy (1964, 274) speculates that this amount was roughly 
equal or only slightly higher than the cost of the parchment 
and of the writing of the manuscript, without providing 
any references to back up his supposition. Evidence pro- 
vided by other, roughly contemporary, manuscripts is not 
easy to analyse. A thirteenth-century note in a non-illus- 
trated manuscript of the Lives of Saints in the National 
Library in Paris (cod. Syr. 234, fol. 317) informs us that it 
was sold for the sum of 22 zuze. However, a series of notes 
in a likewise non-illustrated codex in the British Library 
(Add. 850) dated to A.D. 1364 records its sale in A.D. 1401 
for 150 zuze of Hisn Kifa, than again at an unspecified date 
for 156 zuze of Hisn Kifa and finally for only 10 zuze in 
A.D. 1667 (fol. 208v; Wright, 1871, coll. 899). The prob- 
lem here is that ‘zuze’ is a generic term designating a variety 
of local silver currencies. Nevertheless, the specific term 
zuze nasiri, as already suggested by Omont 1911, 204 n. 1, 
in all likelihood indicates dihram nasiri, a silver dihram, 
weighting about 2.80g introduced in Zengid Aleppo and 
Damascus in 1175/76 by Saladin. According to Abu Shama, 
the exchange rate in Damascus for the year 636/1238/39, 
during a period of increasing prices, of one dinar misri being 
equal in value to nine dirhams nasiris (Heidemann 2009, esp. 
284). At the same time the lowest category of houses in 
Fatimid and Ayyubid Egypt could have been purchased for 
10-12 dinars (Goitein 1978, 8-9). Consequently, although 
this is only a rough approximation, it appears that the cost 
of the miniatures roughly equalled that of a small house. 
Omont (1911, 206) suggested that Qufar, may be the same 
person who executed the binding of the Syriac manuscript 
from A.D. 1197, preserved in the British Library, Add. 
12174. See also Wright 1872, vol. 3, cols 1123-1139. 
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monastery (7 zuze), Mar Gregory from Rumnah 
(ie. Hromkla; 12 zuze) and an Armenian nun 
Askenuri from Beth Hesne (12 zuze). Having 
obtained the total sum, the scribe brought the man- 
uscript to Melitene (present-day Malatya), where 
the miniatures were executed by the painter Joseph, 
a deacon, working under supervision of Bishop 
John. The last information permits to date the 
manuscript: although there were several bishops of 
that name in Melitene, the manuscript was attrib- 
uted on palaeographic basis to the end of the 
twelfth century, and accordingly we can date it 
to the episcopate of John, bishop in the years 1193- 
12205. Moreover, because Gregory of Rumnah 
does not appear in lists of bishops for the patriar- 
chate of Michael the Syrian, the codex probably 
postdates Michael's death in 11997. 


5 Michael the Syrian, Chronicle, ed. Chabot 1910, 412. 

^ Hunt 1991a, 347; Omont 1911, 206. 

8 Leroy 1964, 280. 

? Leroy 1964, 227-228; Snelders 2010, 176, 397-398. 

For the discussion of the artistic patronage of Michael the 
Syrian, in particular for an illuminated Gospel Book with 
a miniature cycle of the life of Christ, written by Michael 
for Deir Mar Barsauma, see Doumato 2001; Snelders 2010, 
173-174. Moreover, Doumato suggested that Michael's 
manuscript provided fundamental inspiration for the pro- 
duction of illustrated Syriac manuscripts in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries (Doumato 1999, 243-258). See also 
Hunt 1991a, 337; Leroy 1964, 428-429. For patronage 
and the production of illuminated manuscripts in Syrian 
Orthodox circles, see Immerzeel 2009, 158-161; Snelders 
2010, 70-73, 169-177. 

!! Leroy 1964, 275. 

12 Although Hunt 1991a, 344, described the lectionary in 
Damascus (Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate 12/3, formerly 
Jerusalem, St. Mark's Syr.6), completed by Bacchos at the 
Monastery of the Mother of God in 1222 for John, the 
metropolitan of Amida, as not Byzantine in the style of its 
illustration but also with the readings are ordered according 
to the Byzantine system, this is not the case, as the readings, 
and the miniatures are arranged according to the Syrian 
Orthodox liturgical year (Leroy 1964, 318). For the discus- 
sion of the diverse decorative systems in middle Byzantine 
lectionaries see Lowden, 2009, 77-89. 

The placement at the beginning of the manuscript may be 
largely due to practical reasons of the miniatures being 
executed in a separate quire. We should also keep in mind 
that such placement is attested for example in the famous 
sixth-century Rabbula Gospels (Laur.Plut.1.56). 

The dating of the codex is securely fixed by the entries in 
a calendar appended to the Psalter. An entry commemorates 
the death of Melisende's mother, Morphia (before 1129), 
and her father King Baldwin II (1131), but there is no entry 
for Fulk, Melisende's husband, who died in 1143 (Buch- 
thal 1957, 1-14; Folda 2008, 32-36). 
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Judging from the note, the driving force behind 
the making of the manuscript and its decorations 
was the scribe himself; he collected the necessary 
funds and brought the manuscript to be illustrated 
in Melitene. It is unclear why the donors decided 
to jointly sponsor the miniatures. Possibly, the 
foundation reflects their devotion to a saint for 
whose church the codex was made, although there 
is nothing in the manuscript to reveal this saint's 
identity. Because of its proximity to Melitene and 
because three of the donors were monks at Deir 
Mar Barsauma, it has been suggested that the codex 
was destined for its monastic church?. This would 
not be a unique case as other extant manuscripts 
have been made in Melitene for the monks of Deir 
Mar Barsauma. A good example is the eleventh- 
century lectionary, currently in the library of the 
Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate in Damascus, which 
according to its colophon was ‘written and finished’ 
in Melitene by a deacon-scribe Peter for a monk 
Lazarus, who offered it to Deir Mar Barsauma?. 
Nevertheless, during the episcopate of Michael the 
Syrian, who resided in Deir Mar Barsauma, the 
monastery became an active artistic centre, making 
it perhaps less likely that a manuscript written there 
was sent to be illustrated in Melitene!”. 

Although Paris Syr. 355 is a Syrian Orthodox lec- 
tionary, the list of the miniatures, which presumably 
reflects their original order, corresponds to the Byz- 
antine, that is, chronological sequence of the feasts 
related to the life of Christ, departing from their 
order in the Syrian Orthodox liturgical year, which 
commemorated the Transfiguration after Easter!!. 
This has been taken to indicate that the miniaturist 
followed a Byzantine model". Nevertheless, there 
may be a more mundane explanation: unlike in 
many other thirteenth-century Syriac lectionaries the 
miniatures are not dispersed throughout the codex, 
appended to the corresponding passages of the text, 
but rather they are gathered together at the begin- 
ning. Accordingly, there was little reason to alter 
the chronological sequence of the scenes. 

Both in terms of the placement at the beginning 
of the codex, as well as in terms of the iconography, 
the miniatures in the Paris lectionary have been often 
compared to a cycle of twenty-four illustrations of 
the life of Christ which open the Queen Melisende's 
Psalter (BL Egerton 1139). This codex, made at the 
scriptorium of the Holy Sepulchre shortly before 
A.D. 1143, is a major representative of court patron- 
age in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem". For the 


purpose of this article I focus on the initial cyde of 
illustrations, whose author placed his Latin signature 
‘Basili(us) me fecit, on the footstool of Christ in the 
Deesis illustration. We should keep in mind, how- 
ever, that each of the four distinct sets of illustrations 
in the codex: the initial cycle, the images in the 
calendar, the headpieces within the Psalms, and the 
cycle of saints at the end of the manuscript, appears 
to have been made by a different artist. 

Six of the compositions in the Syrian Orthodox 
lectionary which are sufficiently well preserved to 
make an analysis of their iconography possible 
— the Presentation in the Temple, the Baptism of 
Christ, the Entry to Jerusalem, the Washing of the 
Apostles’ Feet, the Incredulity of Thomas, the 
Ascension — are also illustrated in the Melisende's 
Psalter. The first scene, the Presentation in the 
Temple, has often been described as representing 
the same iconographic variant in both codices, 
since in both it is Simeon, not Mary, who holds the 
Child (Pls 1, 5)!6. Such iconography is nevertheless 
not uncommon in the post-iconoclastic period: the 
earliest preserved Byzantine manuscript which por- 
trays Simeon with the Child in his arms is a Gospel 
Book of the third quarter of the eleventh century, 
in the National Library in Vienna (MS theol. gr. 
154, fol. 143), but the image of Simeon holding 
Christ is already recorded in descriptions of churches 
with ninth-century decoration. Moreover, several 
elements set the scene in the Syriac lectionary apart 
from that in the Psalter. In the lectionary the pose 
of the Christ facing Simeon, who bows his head 
towards him, resembles that in the eleventh- 
century Gospel in Vienna. Conversely, in the Meli- 
sende's Psalter the Child, who turns to face Mary, 
and who reaches out to her, resembles that in the 
twelfth-century Rockefeller- McCormick New Tes- 
tament (The University of Chicago, Joseph Regen- 
stein Library, MS 965, fol. 59v)!5. On the other 
hand, the miniature in Melisende's Psalter shares 
with both these Byzantine codices, that is, with 
the Gospel in Vienna and the New Testament in 
Chicago, a similar pose of Mary. She raises her 
hand to her chest, clutching the folds of her cloak, 
in a movement interpreted as a proleptic gesture of 
mourning her son in the Crucifixion'?. Indeed, in 
the Psalter this significance is explicit, as in the 
illustration of the Crucifixion Mary holds the edge 
of her garment in the same manner”. In the Syrian 
Orthodox lectionary Mary stands frontally, with 
her arms crossed on her chest. This unusual variant 


is also attested in the Armenian Gospel Book 35 of 
the Church of St Gregory the Illuminator at Gal- 
ata-Istanbul, copied in 1223 at the hermitage of 
T'agvor?'. While I know of no other similar depic- 
tion of Mary, comparable poses appear in the 
representation interpreted as rendering grief and 
despondency2. One also wonders about the pos- 
sibility of a relationship between this gesture and 
the depiction of the “Men of Sorrows’, echoing the 
death of Christ in a prophetic manner parallel to 
the gesture of Mary in the Melisende's Psalter illus- 
tration”. Both iconographic variants through their 
visual references to the Crucifixion and the dead of 
Christ, serve to increase the visual drama, a ten- 
dency long recognized as characteristic of Byzantine 
art of the twelfth century. The diversity of visual 
means employed in both codices attests to an inde- 
pendent dialog with Byzantine modes of expres- 
sion, in the context of the Syriac lectionary possibly 
mediated through the Armenian milieu. 

The scene which follows in the Syrian Orthodox 
lectionary, the Baptism of Christ, shows the Saviour 
immersed in the Jordan, while John the Baptist 


5 The 24 illustrations of the life of Christ are followed by 12 
calendar roundels in colours on gold grounds (ff. 13v-19). 
1 full-page historiated initial in ink on a gold ground at the 
beginning of Psalm 1 (f. 23v). 1 full-page of text in gold 
on brown stripes in a decorated border at the beginning of 
Psalm 1 (f. 24). Large and small initials in gold, with pen- 
work decoration in blue and yellow from ff. 24v-32v. 
7 large initials in ink on gold grounds with animals, 
hybrids, men, and masks, with text in gold on brown strips 
in a decorated full-page border at the principle divisions of 
Psalms 26, 38, 52, 68, 80, 97, and 109 (ff. 46v, 60v, 74v, 
89v, 106v, 123, 139v). Finally, 9 half-page miniatures in 
colours and gold among the prayers dedicated to the Virgin 
and saints (ff. 202v, 205, 206, 206v, 207v, 208, 209, 210, 
211). For a detailed discussion see Buchthal 1957, esp. 1-14, 
139-40. See also Zeitler 2000. 

16 Buchthal 1939, 138; Leroy 1964, 276. 

7 Maguire 1980-1981, 261-263. For the discussion of the 
development of the iconography of this scene, focusing on 
the period before the iconoclasm, see Shorr 1946, 17-32. 

8 Weyl Carr 1987, 12-26. 

19 Maguire 1980-1981, 261. 

20 Maguire 1980-1981, 268-269. On Byzantine influence in 
the Crucifixion scene of the Psalter, see Kühnel 1994, 63. 

?! Der Nersessian 1993, 39-40. 

? Maguire 1977, 155. 

?5 Belting 1980-1981, 6-7, 12; Maguire 1977, 156. 

24 Anderson 1982; Maguire, 1980-1981, 261, 269. For rep- 
resentation of the emotional relationship between Mary and 
Christ in Byzantine art, see Kalavrezou 1990. For a very 
interesting general discussion of the language of gesture in 


art, see Gombrich 1966. 
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stands on the right and a pair of angels accompa- 
nies the scene on the other bank (PI. 2). To the left 
of Christ, in the waters of Jordan, a slim cross raises 
on a pediment of two steps. The river is alive with 
fish swimming around Jesus, and the scene is fur- 
ther enlivened by small human figures at the bot- 
tom of the composition, which are either coming 
out of water or preparing to dive in. Although these 
figures have been tentatively identified as an evi- 
dence of a Western influence», it seems more likely 
that this motif, along with representation of fish, 
reflects a tradition more typical to Syriac manu- 
script illumination. Indeed, swimming figures, 
along with fish and plants appear in the Baptism of 
Christ in several other Syrian Orthodox lectionar- 
ies?°, Likewise, placing of John to the right of the 
composition is fairly common in Syriac context”. 
In Melisende's Psalter John is positioned to the left 
(Pl. 6), an arrangement customary in Byzantine as 
well as in Armenian representations??. The tight- 
sleeved fur tunic of John depicted here has been 
identified as one of the earliest appearances of a 


25 Leroy 1964, 277 n. 3. 

For a discussion of this motif in Syriac manuscripts see 

Doumato 1999, 246-248. 

27 NVat.Syr. 559, fol. 262r. 

2 Der Nersessian 1993, Figs 198-201. 

79 Weyl Carr 1982, 48. For different interpretation and the 
occurring of left and right position of St John in early Christian 
art already, see Snelders 2007, 31-32; idem 2010, 220-221. 

30 Der Nersessian 1993, 45-46. 

31 Weyl Carr 1982, 59. 

32 Weyl Carr 1982, 60. 

Folda 2008, 51. On this particular iconographic type of the 

Incredulity, see Christoforaki 2000, 71-87. 

34 Kühnel 1988, XIV. Cutler (1986-1987, 183), played down 
the significance of Basil’s Syriac inscription, as having little 
significance for the size and nature of the Nativity church 
mosaics. Borg (1981, 10-11) proposed that ‘Basil’ repre- 
sented a trade name identifying one of a limited number 
of (western) artists in business in the Latin Kingdom. See 
also Hunt 1991, 75. One may also add that an illustrated 
lectionary in Saint Catherine Monastery in Sinai, cod. 220, 
dated by colophon to 1167 A.D. has been according to this 
colophon completed in Bethlehem by the hand of Basil 
Skenouris. It is uncertain, however, whether in this case 
Basil was only a scribe, or whether he also executed the 
illustrations. Weitzmann/Galavaris 1990, 174-175. 

55 Hunt 1991, 75; Kühnel 1987, 148. 

36 [t has been also noted that the ecclesiastical designation of 
the mosaicist is not found in the Psalter (Hunt 1991, 75). 
Yet, if we consider that only Syriac inscription in the mosaic 
provides the ecclesiastical title of the artist and moreover 
similar designation accompanies the name of the painter of 
the Syriac lectionary in Paris, it cannot be excluded that 
such addition of ecclesiastical titles is more specific to Syriac. 
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similar garment in “Byzantine painting. At the 
same time, because iconography of this kind is 
common in Armenian manuscripts, it has been 
suggested that this motif may reflect an impact of 
the Armenian milieu”. 

Similar influence on the iconography of the 
Psalter cannot be excluded. Indeed, an Armenian 
inspiration seems even more pronounced in the fol- 
lowing miniature in the Syrian Orthodox lectionary 
and the corresponding illustration of the Melisende's 
Psalter, the Entry to Jerusalem (Pls 3, 7). A striking 
motif of Christ's donkey ostensibly levitating above 
the ground, finds best parallels in Armenian manu- 
scripts produced in Hromkla?. 

The next illustration, the Washing of the Apos- 
tles Feet shares a similar composition in both codi- 
ces. A close analogy of this iconography, with Christ 
offering a towel to Peter, can be found in the Chi- 
cago New Testament 965, fol. 98r?'. It has been also 
noted that even stylistically the spare composition 
and rigid architecture of the Melisende's Psalter 
recall miniatures of the Chicago manuscript. 
Conversely, in the Syrian Orthodox lectionary the 
scene is cramped; it almost seems like the painter 
had a difficulty fitting in all figures into the frame. 

The similarity between the Syriac lectionary and 
the Latin Psalter is also pronounced in the following 
scene, the Incredulity of Thomas (Pls 4, 8). In both 
codices Christ, depicted almost frontally, stands on 
the background of an open door, clasping Thomas 
hand and guiding it to his open wounds. It has been 
long observed that the depiction in the Syrian Ortho- 
dox lectionary and in the Melisende's Psalter corre- 
sponds to the mosaic panel showing this scene in the 
Nativity Church in Betlehem, part of the decoration 
programme sponsored by the Byzantine emperor 
Manuel Komnenos in 1169. It is interesting to 
note that among the names of artists accompanying 
the mosaics we encounter one 'Basilios pictor whose 
Latin signature is accompanied by one in Syriac 
‘Basil the deacon depicted (this), which clearly indi- 
cates the artistic involvement of indigenous Chris- 
tians. Basil’s Syriac inscription is prefaced by a 
star such as frequently marks the beginning of a 
sentence in a Syriac manuscript”, but the differ- 
ences in the technique and more than two decades 
that separate both works, make it unlikely, that this 
artist is the same as Basilius, whose signature 
appears in the Melisende’s Psalter?. This icono- 
graphic affinity of both manuscripts with the 
mosaic sponsored by Manuel Komnenos is difficult 


to interpret uneguivocally: while it may indicate the 
lasting impact of Byzantine artistic tradition, it 
arguably may also attest to the established local, 
Levantine tradition of such iconography, assimilated 
decades earlier. 

The last of the scenes in the Syrian Orthodox 
lectionary, the Ascension, followed only by an 
almost illegible representation of the Exaltation of 
Cross and Deesis, shares the iconography with the 
corresponding scene in the Melisende’s Psalter. 
In both codices the scene is rigidly symmetrical 
with Mary standing frontally on the axis of the 
miniature below the round halo surrounding 
Christ. She is flanked by two angels, who turn 
towards the apostles standing to the sides of the 
composition. Even the trees in the background are 
similar in both manuscripts. The static, rigidly 
symmetrical character of this scene is unlike the 
contemporary Byzantine representations of the 
Ascension, in which the asymmetrical composition, 
the vivid gestures and dynamic movement all serve 
to increase the dramatic character of the scene. 
The iconography of the Ascension in the lectionary 
and in the Psalter seems reminiscent of the depic- 
tion in the sixth-century Rabbula Gospel (Florence, 
Laur. Plut 1.56, fol. 14r). Although this codex was 
still in use in the twelfth century (it would have 
arrived in the monastery of Qannubin in Lebanon 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth century), as indicated 
by the second list of readings at that time”, it seems 
unlikely, that it provided a direct source of inspira- 
tion for this representation in either of the discussed 
codices. Rather, their similarity attests to longevity 
of a successful iconographic formula. 

The author of the initial cycle of the illustrations 
in the Melisende's Psalter has been most frequently 
identified as 'an accomplished Crusader artist, who 
‘may have well studied in a Greek workshop" ^. Yet, 
not only there is very little, if anything at all, to 
confirm his Latin identity, but also the iconography 
of the miniatures — while undeniably inspired by 
Byzantine art — is very strongly embedded in the 
local Christian Syriac and Armenian traditions. 
Importantly, it is not only the initial cycle of min- 
iatures in the Psalter that presents parallels with 
indigenous Christian art: the closest analogy for the 
incipit pages of the liturgical divisions in Psalms can 
be found in the Armenian manuscript Erevan Mate- 
badaran 311*'. Moreover, while the pages of the 
Melisende's Psalter are isolated example among the 
manuscripts illustrated in Outremer, the Armenians 


of Cilicia continued to use this type of ornate page 
in the thirteenth century for the dedicatory inscrip- 
tions?, Similar connection with Armenian painting 
is not surprising if we take into consideration that 
Buchthal reasonably posited work of Armenian 
painters in the decoration of two Gospel books (Paris 
Bn., Lat. 276 and Vat. Lat. 5974) in the Holy Sep- 
ulchre scriptorium in the third quarter of the twelfth 
century®. The initial composition in one of these 
Gospels, Vat. Lat. 5974, appears to be based on a 
near contemporary Byzantine model, which reflects 
dual Armenian and Byzantine artistic traditions 
which played part in the making of this codex, as 
well as in the creation of the Melisende’s Psalter^. 
The scheme of the decoration of the manuscript 
— with the introductory miniatures providing Chris- 
tian setting to the Psalter, has been identified as 
entirely Western, having been introduced in Eng- 
land only shortly before this book was made“. 
Nevertheless, a similar arrangement may have been 
also inspired by the combination of Psalter and 
New Testament, very common among the provin- 
cial Byzantine manuscripts of the twelfth century“. 
It is also interesting to note that Deesis, which 
concludes the cycle of illustrations in Melisende's 


For a discussion of the artistic patronage of Manuel in the 

Holy Land see Hunt 1991 and Weyl Carr 1982a. 

38 See for example Codex Ebnerianus, fol. 231v (Meredith 
1966, 419). 

39 Leroy 1964, 154 n. 2. 

^' Folda 1997, 393; idem 2008, 33; Weyl Carr 1982, 48 n. 42. 
On Byzantine influence in the Psalter see also Kühnel 
1994, 63. 

^! Der Nersessian 1993, 13-15. 

? Der Nersessian 1993, 15. 

^ Buchthal 1957, 32; see also Folda 1997, 394-395; Prawer 
1976. 

44 Buchthal 1957, 26 n. 3; Weyl Carr 1982, n. 15. 

Folda 2008, 33-34. On migration of christological cycles into 

Psalters see McLachlan 1982. An interesting case is presented 

by the 'Galba Psalter (London, British Library, Cotton 

Galba A. xviii), a pocket-sized (128 x 88 mm), early ninth- 

century Carolingian book, perhaps made in the region of 

Liége, originally decorated only with ornamental initials. By 

the early tenth century the manuscript had reached England, 

where an Anglo-Saxon scriptorium added two prefatory 

quires (1r-19v) containing a metrical calendar illuminated 

with zodiac signs, single figures, and five full-page pictures. 

Two miniatures of Christ and the saints on 2v and 21r pref- 

ace the calendar and a series of prayers respectively, and 

three New Testament pictures marked the customary three- 

fold division of the Psalms (Deshman 1997). 

46 Weyl Carr 1982, 41, idem, 1987, 2, 211, 218-220, 223, 

235-236, 245-246, 273-274, 282-283. 
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Psalter and thus precedes the calendar and the Psal- 
ter text, has been used as a frontispiece in two early 
twelfth-century Byzantine Psalters in Harvard and 
formerly in Berlin, Theological Seminary cod. 
38074. Similar function assigned to this composi- 
tion most likely reflects the liturgical character of 
both the lectionary and the Psalter. 

What most visibly sets the miniatures of the Syr- 
ian Orthodox lectionary apart from the pictures in 
the Melisende's Psalter are the very ornate frames 
with arches supported by columns with picturesque 
capitals. Such frames find close parallels in Armenian 
manuscript illumination of the twelfth and thirteenth 
century, while the grotesque masques and animal 
heads playing the role of capitals, can be best com- 
pared to the contemporary Armenian manuscripts 
from Cilicia“®. The placement of the Christological 
cycle at the beginning of the lectionary likewise 
finds close analogies in Armenian manuscripts: 
similar arrangement is attested, for example, in five 
codices of the mid-eleventh century, originating 
from the regions of Sebastia and Melitene?. 

We should keep in mind that one of the sponsors 
of the Paris lectionary manuscript was an Armenian 
nun, which further illustrates the close ties between 
the two communities’, Furthermore, the quires of 
Paris manuscript are numbered by letters both Syriac 
and the Armenian alphabets and a second set of 
Armenian letters, corresponding to numerals, appears 
on the first five pages of each quire, from quire 1 
to 5. These were no doubt intended as guides for 
the binder who must have been Armenian”!. 

In terms of the style and iconography the con- 
nection between Syriac and Armenian illustrated 
manuscripts of the region is very strong. Syriac 


47 Nees 1975; Der Nersessian 1965, 167. It is also noteworthy 
that the Deesis scene decorates the headpiece of a liturgical 
roll (Benedictio ignis et fontis) of the Cathedral at Bari, 
which has been dated to the eleventh century, and which 
certainly exhibits great reliance on Byzantine models; cf. 
Avery 1936, PI. XII. 

^5 Der Nersessian 1963, 13-14, n. 43; Durnovo 1961, 77-78. 

^ [zmailova 1962, Figs 1-37. 

? Hunt 1991a, 341. 

5! Der Nersessian 1993, 40-41. 

2 Leroy 1964, 241-253; Hunt 1991a, 341-342. 

5 Hunt 1991a, 345; Leroy 1964, 338-341; Weyl Carr 1982, 
39. For a brief survey of inscription languages as found in 
illuminated Syrian Orthodox manuscripts, see Snelders 
2010, 392-398. 

55 Boase 1938, 15; Hunt 1991, 76; Rapti 2006. 

5 Hunt 1991, 78; Leroy 1964, 271. 
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artists often used Armenian illumination as their 
models, as indicated by Armenian inscriptions, 
which accompany the miniatures in several Syriac 
codices. In some cases, for example, in the twelfth- 
century Buchanan Bible (Cambridge University 
Library, MS Oo.1.1.2), triple Greek, Armenian and 
Syriac inscriptions appear in the same miniatures? 
Their presence has been taken to indicate that the 
illustrations were copied from an Armenian codex 
which in turn had been based on a Greek model, and 
as the miniatures were crossing linguistic barriers, the 
old inscriptions were retained. While this is a likely 
explanation, what seems a particularly fascinating 
question is the issue of the motives behind retaining 
Greek and Armenian inscriptions in the Syriac codex. 

Whereas the similarity between the miniatures 
of the Syrian Orthodox lectionary in Paris and 
the initial cycle of illustrations in the Melisende's 
Psalter has often been acknowledged, only few 
scholars accepted that it might be indicative of a 
local school of illumination™. Instead, it was usually 
argued that because Melisende's mother, Morphia, 
was from Melitene and we know that Melisende 
maintained links with the city, her patronage con- 
tributed to the transmission of the influence of the 
Jerusalem scriptorium to this city”. The brief anal- 
ysis above demonstrates, however, that, while engaged 
in the dialog with Byzantine art, both manuscripts 
are very much steeped in the local artistic tradi- 
tions. It is this shared background which they use 
creatively, not the relationship of dependence, that 
unites them. 
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Pl. 1. Presentation in the Temple; Paris. Syr. 355, fol. 2r 
(Photo by permission of the Bibliothéque nationale de France) 
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PI. 2. Baptism of Christ; Paris. Syr. 355, fol. 2v 
(Photo by permission of the Bibliothèque nationale de France) 
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PI, 3. Entry to Jerusalem; Paris. Syr. 355, fol. 3r 
(Photo by permission of the Bibliothéque nationale de France) 
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Pl. 4. Incredulity of Thomas; Paris. Syr. 355, fol. 4r 
(Photo by permission of the Bibliothegue nationale de France) 
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PI 5. Presentation in the Temple; BL Egerton 1139, 
fol. 3r (Photo by permission of The British Library) 
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Pl. 7. Entry into Jerusalem; BL Egerton 1139, fol. 5v 
(Photo by permission of The British Library) 
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Pl. 6. Baptism of Christ; BL Egerton 1139, fol. 4r 
(Photo by permission of The British Library) 


PI. 8. Incredulity of Thomas; BL Egerton 1139, fol. 9v 
(Photo by permission of The British Library) 
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An Early Christian Tomb at Lohamei HaGetaot: 
Formation of Christological Symbolism 


The painted rock-cut tomb at Kibbutz Lochamei 
HaGetaot was discovered in 1971 by pure chance 
during work on the extension of the Lochamei 
HaGetaot (Ghetto Resistance) museum!. The kibbutz 
lies in Western Galilee between modern Acre and 
Naharia. In early Byzantine times this territory was 
part of Phoenicia and was subject to the bishops of 
Tyre and Ptolemais, under the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Patriarch of Antioch?. 

The tomb consists of a small chamber measur- 
ing 2 x 1.80 x 1.90 m, oriented towards the west, 
and comprises three arcosolia: two with carved 
burial places on its western and southern sides, and 
one with a bench and no tomb on its northern side 
(PI. 1). All the walls and niches of the chamber are 
decorated, the ceiling alone is not. The pictorial 
symbols leave no room for doubt as to the Chris- 
tian religious affiliation of the tomb's owners. 

The entrance is flanked by two palm trees (PI. 2). 
A pomegranate tree adorns the southern arco- 
solium, while three flowering bushes appear on its 
lower part (PI. 3). A huge plain cross inscribed into 
a wreath and flanked with red flowers is depicted 
in the northern arcosolium (PI. 4). Alpha and 
Omega are painted under the cross's horizontal bar. 
Scrolls inhabited with pomegranates, a bird, and a 
small lizard are depicted on the upper part of the 
hewn bench. 

The central arcosolium, facing the entrance, is 
extensively adorned with various motifs. Vines 
inhabited by birds growing from an amphora 
topped with a cross are depicted in the niche (PI. 5). 
Alpha and Omega are painted under its horizontal 
bar. Above, another cross, simple with equal sides, 
is depicted. On the arch is an amphora flanked by 
two crosses of different shapes and two groups of 
three fishes hang on hooks (Pl. 6). Daniel flanked 
by two lions, the only figurative scene, is located on 
the lower part of the wall (Pl. 7)?. Two lit candelabra 
flank the figure of Daniel, while the flames are 
directed toward the tomb. 


Emma MAAYAN-FANAR 


Gideon Foerster proposed dating the tomb to 
the late fourth or early fifth century“. Few material 
findings found inside the tomb support this attri- 
bution?. Furthermore, the tomb is located in the 
area which already in the early fifth century was 
undoubtedly Christian, as attested by the several 
churches found in the area; the earliest are dated to 
the of the beginning of the fifth century: Shavei 
Zion, ‘Evron, and Ihiam. 

Motifs assembled in the tomb, such as a pome- 
granate tree, red flowers, palm trees and scrolls 
inhabited by birds, are firmly rooted in the pagan 
visual vocabulary, which was borrowed by early 
Christians to express the idea of Christian Paradise 
and resurrection®. Even the lizard is grounded in 
Roman mythology, where it symbolized death and 


! The tomb was first published by Foerster 1986, 416-429. 
See also Michaeli 1997, I, 215-245; Michaeli 2005-2006, 
365-380. Michaeli provides a detailed description of the 
wall paintings, but analyses them only in the context of 
pagan vocabulary of images adapted and reinterpreted in 
early Christian art. I would like to thank Yoav Lerer, 
Western Galilee Supervisor, Israel Antiquities Authority, 
for providing me with help and an access to the tomb. 

? Patrich 2006, 359. 

For recent publication on the iconography of Daniel among 

the lions with a comprehensive catalogue and previous bib- 

liography, see Sórries 2005. 

In the first draft of his article, kept in the IAA archives, 

Foerster dates the tomb to the fifth-sixth century, but in 

the publication itself he changes the date to the fourth-fifth 

century. His attribution is followed by Michaeli and Aviam 

(2004, 296). Yoram Tsafrir attributes the tomb to the sixth 

century, based on stylistic similarity to Na'aran's synagogue 

mosaic and sarcophagi from Ravenna; Tsafrir 1989, 17-39. 

His revue and dating seem to rely on the first draft of 

Foerster's article. Reiner Sórries lists the tomb in his com- 

prehensive catalogue Daniel in der Lówengrube; Sórries 2005, 

60, n. 78. He attributes the tomb to the sixth century, 

following Tsafrir, since Foerster's article in Hebrew was 

probably inaccessible to him. 

The material findings include a small glass plate and two 

oil lamps, which can be dated to the fourth or the fifth 

century; Foerster 1986, 416. 

€ Michaeli 2005-2006. 
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resurrection. Most of the motifs are readily found 
in the early Christian funeral context throughout 
the Roman Empire. Nevertheless, the accentuation 
of the pomegranate tree is unusual. Pomegranates, 
an ancient symbol of fertility and immortality, are 
freguently found in pagan and Jewish funerary con- 
texts’ but rare in the Christian’. The pomegranate 
tree at Lohamei HaGetaot closely resembles 
carvings on the corridor walls of the Christian or 
Jewish-Christian tombs (nos 3 and 5) in Shefar’am, 
which are situated just 25 km from Lochamei 
HaGetaot and are approximately close in date (PI. 8)’. 
Their use can point to the special importance of the 
local flora, since pomegranates were considered one 
of the sacred trees of the Land of Israel!?. 

Added to these pagan motifs, adopted by early 
Christians, is a biblical scene of Daniel in the lion’s 
den. Daniel is shown in orant posture with dis- 
proportionately large hands and exaggerated palms 
(Pl. 9). He has a curled hair, wears a soft Phrygian 
hat and a mantel over a short tunic. Two lions 
approach him on either side. 

Distortion of the animal forms and the propor- 
tions of the human figure, the flatness of the bodies 
in contrast to the vividness of contour lines, as well 
as the graphic execution of the scene, differentiate 
it from other motifs in the tomb. Nevertheless, the 
free brush strokes resemble the work in the other 


7 Michaeli 1997, I, 231. 

Pomegranates appear in early Christian church pavements 
and numerous Coptic textiles; Avi-Yonah 1967, 53-54; 
Schrenk 2004. In Amarna area fruits of pomegranates 
(though not a tree) ornate a sixth-seventh church converted 
from the eighteenth-dynasty rock-cut tomb of Panehsy 
(Pyke 2008, 8-10). 

In my opinion, Shefaram Tomb 5 predates that of Lohamei 
Ha Getaot, while Tomb 3 can be roughly contemporary to 
it (Maayan-Fanar 2009). 

10 Goor 1967, 220-223. 

Alternatively, the scene may be executed by a different 
artist. However, this suggestion seems less probable, since 
vividness and expressiveness of the contour lines of the 
figures correspond to other decorations of the tomb. 

12 Majeska 1974, 362; Sórries 2005, 148-149, 180-183 and 
numerous examples provided in his exhaustive catalogue. 
The scene appears in Rome already in the third-fourth cen- 
turies, although corresponding to different iconographic 
type (Daniel usually depicted naked or dressed in a short 
tunic); Sórries 2005, 171-175. 

14 Lawrence 1970, 27-30, Fig. 51; Sórries 2005, no. 205, PI. 11. 
5 Bargebuhr 1991, 76. 

16 Foerster 1986, 418-419; Sörries 2005, nos 86, 87. 

17 Hachlili 1995, 203, n. 37. 
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motifs, which still bear illusionist characteristics. 
Yet these are more sensed in the vivid green and 
blue bushes and vines, as well as the red flowers, 
than in monochromic narrative scene. So the artist 
might have used two different artistic models!!. 
Moreover, he seems less adept at portraying human 
figure and lions, leaving them sketchy and dis- 
torted, in contrast to the other motifs which he has 
rendered with greater care and detail. 

To adjust the scene to the space, the artist made 
the lions extremely elongated, and depicted them 
moving towards the central figure. Daniel's Phry- 
gian costume accords with the so-called eastern 
type, examples of which are known mainly from 
Constantinople, Antioch and Egypt and date to the 
fifth-sixth centuries". Daniel's depiction in Locha- 
mei HaGetaot might just be one of the earliest 
surviving examples of this type. It can also be par- 
alleled to what is seen on the fifth-century Ravenna 
sarcophagi, supporting close links of its art to the 
eastern iconography (e.g., sarcophagus of Sts Cirico 
and Jolitta, Museo Archivescovile) ^. 

In early Christian art the scene acquired amaz- 
ing popularity, and can be found in catacombs, on 
oil lamps, on sarcophagi, in reliquaries, and in 
church mosaics. It was typologically interpreted, 
and symbolized salvation of the Christian soul and 
resurrection hopes?. The promise of resurrection 
expressed in Daniel 12:2: 'And many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt, is perhaps one of the major reasons 
for its popularity in the Jewish context as well. The 
theme appears in the fifth-sixth century synagogue 
mosaics in Horvat Susiya and Na'aran alongside 
various Jewish and non-Jewish symbols'®. 

Lochamei HaGetaot's Daniel is one of the ear- 
liest and rarest in Palestine. A sculptural relief 
from the synagogue at Ein' Samsam on the Golan 
Heights!” is regarded as almost contemporary with 
that of Lochamei HaGetaot, with which it shares 
certain stylistic similarities such as Daniel’s enlarged 
hands and small head, as well as the general propor- 
tions of the lions’ bodies. The relief, however, is 
schematic and static compared with the Lochamei 
HaGetaot Daniel, whose dynamic outlines still 
have illusionist traces. Furthermore, in Ein’ Sam- 
som an orant figure is depicted between a lion and 
a lioness with a suckling cub — a rather unusual 
element that raised the question of the correct iden- 
tification of its iconography. Another variant of the 


scene could have been used in the Jewish necropo- 
lis at Beth Shearim (Catacomb 1, Hall G) dated to 
the third-fourth centuries'®. Unfortunately, its con- 
dition obviates reliable identification. 

The scene of Daniel and the lions is flanked by 
two three-legged candlesticks with lit candles. Foer- 
ster likens them to the representations of free- 
standing candles or candlesticks on the sarcophagi 
from Ravenna, where they appear alongside other 
symbolic motifs and therefore have symbolic impli- 
cations'?. Well known in funeral art, candlesticks 
with lit candles are usually depicted flanking the fig- 
ure of the deceased or a saint, but not the Old Testa- 
ment scene. Such orant figures appear for example 
on the late fourth- to early fifth-century North Afri- 
can tomb mosaics from Tabarka in Tunis”, as well 
as in Italy?! and in Coptic art”. The use of light 
has a long history in a cult of the dead. In Rome 
this cult begins in the age of Augustus along 
with the development of the idea of immortality5. 
The dead merged with the divine, sharing also the 
cult of light, which in a Christian context symbolizes 
the light of Paradise”. In all the above examples the 
importance of light is strengthening by the size of 
the candlesticks or torches. 

Two iconographic models seem to be combined 
in the Lochamei HaGetaot tomb: the Old Testament 
narrative and an orant figure flanked by candles. 
An arm-bracelet on Daniel's right arm is unique, 
more in accord with the depiction of a deceased 
person than biblical Daniel, and providing the fig- 
ure with a personal touch. It can be suggested that 
the scene is not just linked to the Old Testament 
typological symbolism but stresses personal prayer 
of the deceased. In addition, the flames of the 
torches are directed towards the tomb, entering 
it almost physically, visually, and symbolically 
lighting the darkness of the tomb and the realm of 
death. 

At Lochamei HaGetaot the language of symbols 
prevails. The space is dominated by crosses of vari- 
ous shape and size, which bind together motifs 
derived from pagan and Jewish sources, introduc- 
ing them into precisely a Christian context. Its ico- 
nography is thereby closer to Christian funerary art 
in Palestine and Egypt and to Jewish funerary art 
from the vicinity of western Galilee (the necropolis 
of Beth Shearim, located not far from Lochamei 
HaGetaot) and elsewhere than to Roman Christian 
catacombs, where the emphasis was on the nar- 
rative scenes from the Old Testament or the New. 


So most iconographic elements and their implica- 
tions in the Lohamei HaGetaot tomb may well be 
based on models and pictorial concepts originating 
in the East. They also recall mosaics thereabouts 
that share the language of visual symbols. 

Taken separately, almost all the symbols used in 
the tomb have comparisons in early Christian 
funerary art. However, an assemblage of all the 
motifs in one small space with a special emphasis 
on crosses deserves particular attention. 

The use of a significant number of crosses to 
mark tombs as signs of Christian identity, and also 
as apotropaic symbols protecting their owners from 
evil spirits, is well known. Simple crosses are 
depicted in early Roman catacombs such as Cal- 
listos and Lucina, where they accompany inscrip- 
tions. Crosses were also used in Christian tombs in 
and around Jerusalem and dated to the early Byz- 
antine period”. In Beth Govrin cemetery (Israel) 
numerous carved and graffiti crosses mark entrances 
and walls of the Christian tombs, while the meno- 
rah and lulav appear to identify Jewish tombs?5. 
The Jewish-Christian necropolis at Shefar'am has a 
mixture of symbols derived from the pagan, Jewish 


18 Mazar 1973, 77-78, Pl. 9, Fig. 3; Sórries 2005, no. 77. 

19 Foerster 1986, 419. On the sides of the Barbatianus Sarco- 

phagus two three-legged candlesticks with lit candles flank 

a labarum, supposedly referring to an altar cult; Lawrence 

1970, Fig. 42. 

A grave slab of Pelagius (mosaic), late fourth — early fifth 

century (Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. Ma2995, pub- 

lished in Catalogue Musée du Louvre 1978, cat. no. 9; 

Figs 31-33); early fifth century grave slabs of Dardanius 

(Bardo National Museum, Tunis, inv. no. A.39), Iovinus 

(Bardo National Museum, Tunis, inv. no. A.48), Crescentia 

(Bardo National Museum, Tunis, inv. no. A.61), Amicoru 

(Bardo National Museum, Tunis, inv. no. A.62), and more. 

Published in Alexander 1958, cat. nos 282, 284, 307, 308. 

The catacomb of St Januarius in Naples is a good example 

of different orant figures flanked by large candlesticks 

similar in shape to those at Lochamei HaGetaot (e.g. the 
arcosolium of Cominia and Nicatiola with St Januarius); 

Stevenson 1978, Fig. 118. See also Epitaph of Bessula 

(sculpture), before 700 (Rome, Musei Vaticani, Galleria 

Lapidaria; published in Wilpert 1936, Fig. 227). 

2 E.g. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, stele, before 700 (Index of 
Christian Art, Princeton University, code 20 B51 MStl 
$06,029). 

3 MN. Rushforth 1915, 163. 

24 McN. Rushforth 1915, 163. 

25 Christian tombs at Gethsemane are decorated with crosses, 
birds, wreaths and palm branches (no. 3.1.4.1]; 3.4.II) and 
crosses inscribed in circles (12.5.7.1); Avni 1997, 94. 

26 Avni 1997, 93-95; Avni/Dahari/Kloner 2008. For early 
Christian painted tombs, see Michaeli 2008, 187-200. 
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and Christian vocabulary. Still, being marked by a 
cross above the entrance, each expresses the owners’ 
Christian affiliation (Pl. 10), while a number of 
identical crosses in high relief inside Tomb 5 prob- 
ably have apotropaic qualities (Pl. 11). All the crosses 
inside the tomb (except one) are constructed of two 
crossed beams and represent one of the earliest forms 
of its visual representation (crux immissa). 

At Lochamei HaGetaot, a small cross above the 
central niche might similarly serve as a sign of iden- 
tification and to ward off evil spirits and demons. 
However, unlike the aforementioned examples, 
the Lochamei HaGetaot crosses are not additional 
elements but the actual focal point. The tomb's 
iconography can be likened to early Christian art in 
Egypt, where crosses constitute a central element in 
tombs and monastic cells. Early Christian tombs at 
Gabbari (reused Ptolemaic tombs), Hadra and 
Shatby, for example, are similar to the Lochamei 
HaGetaot tomb in the choice and arrangement of 
certain motifs: flowers, palm trees flanking the 
entrance to the tomb, a cross with Alpha and 
Omega inserted into a wreath, lit candlesticks, 
fishes, and recurrent crosses, although all are of 
more or less similar shape”. The symbols are 
directly connected to the sacrificial death of Christ; 


7 McKenzie 2007, 237-239, nn. 12 and 13; Sabottka 1983, 
202-203, PI. 43. 

28 Thomas 2000, 75; Sabottka 1983, PI. 43/1. 

The diversity of the types of the cross can also be seen on 

the marble slabs of uncertain date but mostly belonging to 

the Middle Byzantine period. The diversity of types might 
correspond to different historical and theological meanings. 

Sheppard 1969, 66, and note 11: ‘On the basis of numis- 

matic evidence, Frolow states that the Latin type of cross, 

gemmed and/or with pearls at the tips of the arms, appears 

first during the reign of Theodosius II; under Tiberius II 

(578-82) appears a cross on a base of steps; the sphere 

placed between the cross and its base appears on silver 

coins of the Heraklid dynasty and on gold coins of Justin- 
ian II; a cross with a double bar, recalling reliquaries of the 

True Cross, appears in the early 9th century, in the reign 

of Theophilus; whereas crosses with discs or balls at the 

extremities of their arms have existed since the sixth and 
seventh centuries, as proved by the ampullae of Bobbio' 

(Frolow 1961, 55). 

9 Wujewski 1991, 50. 

53! Matthews 1999, 163-167; Michaeli 1997, I, 170. 

32 Österreichische Nationalbibliothek. Cod. 847, fol. 1; Foer- 
ster 1986, 420; Hermann 1923, Pl. VII; Underwood 
1950, 112. 

55 Lawrence 1970, 46. 

34 [sraeli/Mevorah 2006, 62. 
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in the specific case of Gabbari Tomb IX, Room 7, 
where a shrine topped with cross is depicted, they 
perhaps even allude to an actual shrine, namely the 
Tomb of Christ in Jerusalem?. 

Five crosses are pictured in the Lochamei HaGetaot 
tomb, each of a different shape and color. The 
practice of using of different types of crosses 
together is also well known, attested on fifth- and 
sixth-century objects. The repertoire on early Chris- 
tian sarcophagi includes Greek and Latin crosses, a 
leaved cross, and a bejeweled cross, with bases var- 
iously stepped, threefold, or round”. The plain 
cross enclosed in the wreath on the northern arco- 
solium at Lohamei HaGetaot, symbolizing the vic- 
torious cross, can be compared to the resurrection 
cross (Crux Invicta) on the passion sarcophagi in 
Rome. The wreath is most common in the funerary 
context. In antiquity it appears as a symbol of vic- 
tory and peace. In the Hellenistic funerary context 
the wreath was a symbol of immortality??, echoing 
the tradition of placing a wreath inside the tomb 
during the funeral ceremony, a tradition that found 
its way into Christian art?!. 

The motif is remarkably close to what is found 
in the sixth-century Greek Gospel in Vienna??, 
which has all the elements, including the triangu- 
lar-shaped base and red flowers on either side of the 
wreath. The arrangement becomes more decorative, 
the circle grows significantly, enclosing the whole 
cross inside it, and the flowers and leaves become 
less natural and more ornamental. 

A jewelled cross with rays emerging from a vase 
and surrounded by vines inhabited with various 
birds is depicted in the niche of the central (west- 
ern) arcosolium. Such a composition appears fre- 
quently in early Christian iconography”. The motif 
of a cross surmounting an amphora has parallels in 
different media around the Mediterranean and in 
Asia Minor. Stone capitals from the church of Maz- 
zuva in western Galilee are a nearby regional paral- 
lel for this motif?*, A comparable example is to be 
found in Shefaram Tomb 5, where two peacocks 
flank a cross mounted on a shell. The two motifs, 
a shell and a vase, seem interchangeable (Pl. 13). 
The inner space of the Shefar'am tomb is carved 
with scrolls and vines inhabited by birds, using a 
similar vocabulary of motifs but in different com- 
binations (Pl. 14). The general concept of Paradise 
is emphasized here by rosettes and crosses scattered 
over the chamber's walls, niches and ceiling. 
Mounted on an amphora and surrounded by vines, 


peacocks and different birds — a motif well known 
as a fountain of life, it is connected to the illumina- 
tion through baptism? As such it appears on the 
Theodore Sarcophagus in St Apollinare in Classe in 
Ravenna”, referring to the symbolic representation 
of baptism. The jeweled cross itself possibly refers 
to the luminous cross of Constantine (Pl. 12)”. 
After that vision, according to Eusebius and Sozo- 
menos, Constantine made a cross of gold and pre- 
cious stones. A similar event of the appearance of a 
luminous cross in the sky above Golgotha was 
attested in Jerusalem on May 7, 351, during the 
Patriarchate of Cyril. On the other hand, the rays 
resemble the Greek letter y, which is the first letter 
of the name Christus as Foerster suggested”?. 
Together with the alpha and omega on either side 
of the lateral arms of the cross, it symbolizes the 
eternity of Christ the messiah and God. 

The two crosses on the upper part of the central 
arcosolium as well as the radiating jewelled cross 
discussed above are of Latin type, with the vertical 
axis longer than the horizontal. The arms of the 
crosses terminate in pairs of rounded serifs. A cross 
of similar shape is depicted on the sixth-century 
ampullae from the Holy Land and on the sixth- 
and seventh-century processional crosses of eastern 
origin“, 

A close look at the two crosses on the upper part 
of the arcosolium makes it clear that despite their 
general similarity they differ in many details and 
may actually have different symbolic implications. 
The cross on the right is badly preserved (PI. 15). 
Its upper and the lower parts have partly survived 
but central part is entirely destroyed, making it 
impossible to reconstruct its exact shape. Still, 
traces of color on its vertical shaft remain, set as an 
imitation of round and sguare jewels. Wavy lines at 
its bottom represent the Golgotha hill on which the 
Crucifixion took place'!, but they also resemble 
roots and can be interpreted as roots of the tree of 
life. It thus represents a jeweled cross — Crux Gem- 
mata, which may refer to the cross erected on Gol- 
gotha in Jerusalem. Nevertheless, the first account 
of the jewelled cross erected in Jerusalem belongs 
to the time of Theodosius II, approximately to the 
mid-fifth century. It might seem that this event 
could serve as a terminus a guo for the wall paint- 
ings in the Lochamei HaGetaot tomb. The issue, 
however, is not obvious at all. A jewelled cross was 
said to have been made by Constantine the Great 
after his victory over Maxentius, but it is not known 


if such a cross was actually erected in Jerusalem on 
the hill of Golgotha?. A cross of this type appears 
on a mosaic in the Church of St Pudenziana in 
Rome, which is of a notably early date (401-417). 
It is believed to represent the topography of Jerusa- 
lem at this time, but it is too early to be a depiction 
of the cross of Theodosius II?. The question 
remains if St Pudenziana refers to the real topogra- 
phy of Jerusalem or to the idea of the holy cross. 

The cross on the left is even more intriguing (Pls 
16a, 16b). Its poor preservation makes difficult to 
reconstruct its exact form although it obviously dif- 
fers from other crosses in the tomb. Its arms widen 
at their ends. It is painted with wide white-grayish 
free strokes on background in brown, emphasizing 
its volume and imitating either stone or wood. Sur- 
rounding the intersection of the two bars is a ring, 
which recalls a wreath around the cross, but here 
much simplified. Where the arms cross there seems 
to be a knob. The vertical axis of the cross is 
inserted into a stepped base. 


35 "The sign of the luminous cross shall go before the king’; 


Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, 15.22 (NPNF 7). 

356 Lawrence 1970, Fig. 10. 

Y Eusebius, Vita Constantini, 29, PG 20, 943; Baert 2004, 
17. On the Constantine vision and the luminous cross as 
a messianic symbol, preceding Christ's coming in glory, see 
Nicholson 2000, 309-323. 

38 Letter to Constantius (BHG 413) in Bihain 1973-1974. 

Foerster 1986, 420. Crosses with ‘rays’, though much more 

elaborate, can be found on sixth-eighth century Coptic ste- 

les (e.g., Cairo, Coptic Museum, inv. no. 8589 and Berlin, 

Staatliche Museen, inv. no. 4710; Index of Christian Art, 

Princeton University, codes 20 C13 MC S06,R002; 20 

B51 MS 506,011). More examples come from the sixth- 

century monastic hermitage in Kellia, northern Egypt 

(E.g. QLZ 19/20-2/3; Qlsa 59,2/18,72; QR 306-2/3), 

Descoeudres 1996, 188-196, Pls 6, 7, 11; See also Bolman 

2007, 408-418. 

^' Cotsonis 1994, 90. 

^! Foerster 1986, 420. 

? A replica of the Crucifixion cross was presumably standing 
on Golgotha Hill by the end of the fourth century. Its shape, 
however, remains unknown. It was replaced by a gemmed 
cross in 421 at the request of Theodosius; Dinkler 1967, 
68; Hunt 1982, 228-229, n. 49. In 620, a cross of silver 
took the place of the Crux Gemmuata; Grabar 1946, 273- 
274. 

8 Conant 1958, 22-23. Schlatter recently argued that the 
mosaic does not contain a reference to the cross erected by 
Theodosius II on Golgotha (which is chronologically later 
than the accepted date of the mosaic) but refers to the 
'symbol of the Son in the Trinitarian motif of the mosaic, 
evocatively located in terms of Ezekiel’s prophesized temple’, 


Schlatter 1992, 285-286. 
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PI. 2. Lohamei HaGetaot, tomb entrance, palm trees (photograph Dror Maayan) 
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Pl. 4. Lohamei HaGetaot tomb, northern arcosolium, a jewelled cross (photograph Dror Maayan) 
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Pl. 6. Lohamei HaGetaot tomb, upper part of the central arcosolium (photograph Dror Maayan) 
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PI. 8. Shefaram, tomb 3, a pomegranate tree, 
detail of a corridor wall (photograph Dror Maayan) 
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PI. 9. Lohamei HaGetaot tomb, Daniel the prophet, 
detail from a central arcosolium (photograph Dror Maayan) 


Pl. 10. Shefar'am, tomb 3, facade (photograph Dror Maayan) 
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Pl. 12. Lohamei HaGetaot tomb, cross, detail from a 
central arcosolium (photograph Dror Maayan) 


PI. 13. Shefar'am, tomb 5, cross mounted on a shell, 
detail of inside decoration (photograph Dror Maayan) 
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Pl. 15. Lohamei HaGetaot tomb, cross, detail from a central arcosolium (photograph Dror Maayan) 


PI. 16a. Lohamei HaGetaot tomb, cross, detail from a central arcosolium (photograph Dror Maayan) 


PI. 16b. Lohamei HaGetaot tomb, cross (retouched), detail from a central arcosolium 
(photograph Dror Maayan) 
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Pl. 18. Lohamei HaGetaot tomb, fish, detail from a central arcosolium (photograph Dror Maayan) 
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Surprisingly, the shape of this cross, which 
seems to imitate a three-dimensional object, can be 
closely paralleled to ring-crosses which appear in 
Ireland at a much later date, namely in the seventh/ 
eighth centuries. Scholars have always regarded this 
type of the cross as unusual, and its sources are 
unclear. In addition to a ring at the intersection of 
the arms, these crosses have in common the arms 
enlarged at their ends, and the form of the base. 
St John's cross (Iona), which is considered the earliest 
of the Irish crosses, shows that the shaft of the cross 
terminates in a narrow tenon to enter the hole in 
the base“. This particular tenon closely resembles 
the one at Lochamei HaGetaot. 

The fifth- to seventh-century Coptic sanctuary 
curtain, now in the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
furnishes an example of a cross closely related both 
to the Insular crosses and the cross in Lochamei 
HaGetaot in general shape and small details. Ana- 
lysing this piece, Walter Horn shows that this type 
of vertical shaft termination occurs in wooden con- 
structions and not in stone. In his opinion, this 
Coptic cross may symbolize the wooden cross 
erected on Golgotha, hence is linked to Jerusalem 
iconography^6. Furthermore, the shape of the verti- 
cal shaft and its insertion into the base may indicate 
its function both as standing and processional“. 
The same type of base appears on Armenian crosses, 
which are supposedly related to Irish crosses. AII 
may go back to a single origin. 

The ringed Lochamei HaGetaot cross imitates 
the material of the cross proper, in contrast to the 
cross on the northern arcosolium, where the wreath 
of leaves and flowers are indicated by different 
colors. Obviously, the artist knew how to depict the 
wreath and imitate its texture. In case of the ‘ringed” 
cross, it seems likely that he used a different model, 
one in which the wreath and the body of the cross 
were executed of the same material. If this analysis 
is correct, and the Lohamei HaGetaot ringed cross 
indeed imitates a wooden cross (with or without 
metal cover), it might refer to a free-standing or 
processional cross as a prototype. Freestanding 
wooden crosses were presumably the earliest type of 
cross used by Christians, imitating the Cross of 
Christ. Large wooden crosses stood behind the 
altars, and crosses of modest size were used as votive 
crosses as well as partaken in various sacraments, 
liturgical services and processions s. 

The two crosses on the upper part of the arco- 
solium differ in material and shape. Consequently, 


they might represent the idea of the true cross in 
two different versions: as it might been seen in 
Jerusalem, and as it could have been used in liturgical 
ceremonies?. Attention to detail and accuracy in 
the imitation of different materials suggest that 
these crosses imitate real ones. Did the artist base 
his work on his own experience, or did he perhaps 
copy all the motifs from a secondary source? This 
question may never be answered. These crosses may 
preserve early stages of formation of Christian ico- 
nography of the cross, which was to be taken further 
in slightly different ways in Rome and Constan- 
tinople, as well as in Egyptian, Syrian, Armenian, 
and insular artistic traditions. 

The crosses are symmetrically placed, directed 
towards each and towards an amphora at the center. 
This array strengthens a sense of dialog between the 
two crosses. As pointed out by Kloner, a free-stand- 
ing amphora as a grave indication goes back to the 
fifth-fourth centuries B.C., and in the Hellenistic 
and early Roman periods it became popular in 
funeral art of Levant among different ethnic and 
religious groups”. In the fourth century the motif 
can be found in Roman funeral art as well as Jewish 
and early Christian catacombs?!. Since it might 
function as a water or wine container, the amphora 
in Christian context may refer to baptism?? or 


44 Werner 1990, 99-100, Fig. 4. 

^ Sanctuary curtain, linen, wool, fifth-sixth century, Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts, Textile Collection, inv. no. 83.126; 
Werner 1990, 101, Fig. 6. 

Horn 1990, 92. In Adamnan's De locis sanctis, a wooden 
cross of this shape is said to stand in the place where Christ 
was baptized: 'In eodem sacrosancto loco lignea crux 
summa infixa est’ (On this sacred spot a tall wooden cross 
is implanted); Edwards 1985. 

^ Werner 1990, 105. 

#8 Chrysostom, PG 52, 112, 838; Dinkler/Dinkler-Von 
Schubert 1991, cols 149-155; Tzaferis 1970, 42. 

Paulinus of Nola describes the worship of the true cross — 
every day people receive fragments of the Cross but the wood 
never diminishes; Epistolae, Pl. 61, 328; Baert 2004, 33. 

50 Kloner 2009, 71-81, 226*. 

Fourth-century tombs: e.g. pagan at Hanita and Christian 
at Bet Govrin (Israel), Domitilla and Via Latina catacombs 
(Rome), Jewish catacomb of Vigna Randanini (Rome), 
pagan tomb at Viminacium (Serbia), and numerous other 
examples; see also Agnello 1952, 30-31. 

Appearing on the sixth-seventh-century processional cross 
of Syro-Palestine origin (the so-called Pierce cross; Dum- 
barton Oaks, acc. no. 69.75, in Cotsonis 1994, no. 9), the 
amphora filled with stalks has been explained as a type of 
Incarnation referring to the typological interpretation of 
the miracle of the manna; Cotsonis 1994, 94. 
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relate to the miracle of the wine, which was per- 
formed in the village of Cana, geographically not 
that far from the tomb”. 


238 Recent excavations show that Khirbet Qana was associated 


with the village of Cana where Jesus performed the miracle 

of turning water into wine. It was attested as a pilgrimage 

site where the shrine was built in the fifth-sixth century; 

Edwards 2002, 3, 128. 

Two fishes, blue and red, are found on the newly discov- 

ered floor mosaic in Megiddo attributed to the fourth cen- 

tury. The blue and red fishes could refer to actual spices, 
perhaps those depicted in the Sepphoris basilica mosaics. 

Fradkin 1999, 233-234: "Two fish, one red and one blue, 

are depicted together within a single medallion, earning it 

the nickname of the “Dr. Seuss’ medallion (“one fish, two 

fish, red fish, blue fish"). The red fish is most likely a 

common pandora (Pagellus eythrinus). Also a sparid, this 

fish has an oblong body, strong head, and pointed snout. 

The back is uniformly bright red, sides pale red, and abdo- 

men silvery in color. The gill-flaps have a red rim, and the 

mouth is black. The blue fish is some kind of needlefish, 
either a garfish (Belone belone) or an agujon (Tylosums 
acus). Both species have very elongated bodies and jaws 
projecting into long, thin, rather fragile beaks, usually with 
the lower jaw slightly longer. The back is bluish or green- 
ish, shading to silver or white on the sides and abdomen’. 

55 Chancel Screen, limestone, fifth-sixth century, Tyr, Leba- 

non; Paris, Louvre Museum, inv. no. Ma3360. 

Foerster 1986, 421. For a discussion on the various dates 

proposed, as well as regional attribution, see Tkasz 2002, 

19, nn. 1, 2. 

57 Tkasz 2002, 239. 

58 Drewer 1981, 534; Also Jerome, Homily 92 on Psalm 41 
to the Neophytes: Fish that have been taken out of the sea 
die, but the apostles have fished for us and have drawn us 
out of the sea of this world that, from dead, we might 
become alive’ (ibid., 535); Cyril of Jerusalem: You are a 
fish caught in the net of the Church. Let yourself be taken 
alive: don't try to escape. It is Jesus who is playing you on 
His line, not to kill you, but, by killing you, to make you 
alive (Procatechesis 5; ibid.). 

59 Drijvers 1992, 81-94; Tzaferis 1970, 39-40. 

6° Egeria, who visited Jerusalem between 381 and 384, 
describes the liturgy surrounding the relic of the Cross: 
*... then all be back here at about eight o'clock so that till 
midday you can see the holy wood of the cross, that, as 
every one of us believes, helps us to attain salvation ... 
It is not long before everyone is assembled for the next 
service. The bishop's chair is place on Golgotha behind the 
cross, and he takes his seat. A table is placed before him 
with a cloth on it, the deacons stand round, and there is 
brought to him a gold and silver box containing the holy 
wood of the cross. It is opened, and the wood of the cross 
and the title are taken out and placed on the table. As long 
as the holy wood is on the table, the bishop sits with his 
hands resting on either end of it and holds it down, and 
the deacons round him keep watch over it... Thus all the 
people go past one by one. They stoop down, touch the 
holy wood first with their forehead and then with their 
eyes, and then kiss it, but no one puts out his hand to 


touch it’ (Zgeria Travels 36.5-37.3); Baert 2004, 36. 
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In addition to the crosses and amphora, two 
pairs of three fishes (one group in red, another in 
blue)? hanging on hooks terminate the composi- 
tion on either side (Pls 17, 18). The motif of fish is 
frequent in early Christian art. On numerous Coptic 
carvings fishes or dolphins flank a cross as a central 
motif. In a fifth- or sixth-century altar screen from 
Tyre in Lebanon, a fish, albeit not hanging, stands 
on its tail beside the cross”. The only other example 
of a suspended fish in a Christian context is known 
from the Brescia Casket, attributed to the late 
fourth century and most likely made in northern 
Italy?*. The fish signifies Christ through the title 
IXOYZ7. In addition, hanging fishes lifted out of 
the sea allegorically refer to the human souls fished 
by the apostles (Luke 5:1-10), hence to the concep- 
tion of souls that achieve salvation by being removed 
from the waters of this world (Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Pedagogue 111.11)?8. All the motifs assembled 
on the upper part of the central arcosolium, namely 
crosses, fishes and amphora, complement each other 
and refer to the idea of salvation achieved through 
the sacrificial death of Christ. 

The iconography of the Lohamei HaGetaot tomb 
stresses the power of the victorious cross, through 
which come salvation and resurrection. Most of the 
themes, which are narratives in the Roman cata- 
combs, are depicted by symbols in this tomb. 
Crosses of diverse shape symbolize baptism, death 
and resurrection with Christ. The only figurative 
scene, that of Daniel, appears to symbolize hope for 
salvation, which can be achieved through Christian 
sacraments. The triumph of resurrection is com- 
bined with the well known paradisiacal vocabulary. 
This paradise is dominated by the cross, and can be 
achieved only through it. 

The date of the tomb (late fourth or early fifth 
century) falls in the period when cross had become 
an established and proudly worshiped symbol, not 
only as an immaterial idea but as real material 
object”. Its power was acknowledged and stressed 
time after time by the fourth-century Church 
Fathers. It is also the period in which the legend of 
the finding of the Holy Cross became well known 
and widespread, and the relics of the Cross were 
exhibited and worshiped in Jerusalem as testified 
already by Cyril of Jerusalem as well as the late 
fourth-century account by the pilgrim Egeria®. 
The cult of the cross as a true sign of Christ grew 
enormously. Following the discovery of the Holy 
Cross, 'the whole world has since been filled with 


pieces of the wood of the Cross’°!. It was used every- 
where and in different forms and shapes. John 
Chrysostom, in his homily Contra Judaeos et gen- 
tiles, proclaims: “The Cross is found ... everywhere 
on governing and governed people, on women and 
men, on virgins and married women, on slaves and 
the free. We all constantly engrave it on the most 
prominent places of our doors and we bear it eve- 
ryday as a column on our foreheads. The Cross is 
shining on the holy altars during the consecration 
of priests and during the Eucharist. It may be seen 
everywhere on houses, in markets, in deserts, on 
roads, on cloths, on armies ... on silver and golden 
vessels ... on wall-inscriptions ..., we are all embel- 
lished with it and we use it as a crown and diadem 
... We do not avoid the Cross, rather it is desirable 
and pleasing. It shines on every one of us. It is marked 
on house-walls, on ceilings, on books, in towns, 
in hamlets and in the entire world’. Processional 
silver crosses took part in the celebration of the lite 
(from the Greek word Arravedeıv, to supplicate) as 
early as in the late fourth and early fifth century. 
By the end of the fourth century a large jeweled 
cross existed in Constantinople which was required 
for coronation ceremonies”, 

The abundant types of crosses in the Lohamei 
HaGetaot tomb also conform to the textual as well 
as archaeological evidence of the enormous popu- 
larity which the cross gained in the late fourth and 
fifth centuries. The mosaic pavements of the church 
at ‘Evron, the earliest church excavated so far in the 
area (the earliest stage is dated to A.D. 415), show 
extensive use of crosses. The church at Shavei Zion, 
dated prior to A.D. 427, contains among others 
a cross within a sphere. Both, as already noted, 
are located in close proximity to the Lohamei 
HaGetaot tomb. No other example of a ringed 
cross however has yet been found. 

To conclude, at Lohamei HaGetaot Christ is 
depicted by means of symbols of his passion and 
resurrection. The entire arrangement symbolizes 
salvation in Paradise, represented by red flowers 
and trees, the tree of pomegranates and the palm 
trees, and dominated by the Triumphal Cross. 

The two crosses on top of the central arcosolium 
might refer to the Golgotha cross, which is both 
the sign of passion and the tree of life — the sign of 
salvation. The cross on the left represents a wooden 
cross — the true cross, presumably found by Helena, 
and according to the Cyriacus legend identifiable 
by its power to resurrect the dead. According to 


Egeria, the ceremony of the relic of the cross was 
performed ‘at the cross’, “before the cross’, or “behind 
the cross’, perhaps referring to a monumental 
cross°®. As already mentioned, imitating the true 
cross, wooden crosses stood in the churches behind 
altars and partook in the liturgical ceremonies. 
The cross in Lohamei HaGetaot thus supports an 
assumption that the origin of the ringed cross may 
lie in the Crucifixion/Resurrection imagery at the 
Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem®. 

The cross on the right is jewelled, the life-giving 
cross, and the Tree of Life with emphasized roots. 
Consequently, this cross signifies Christ’s glorious 
triumph over death. If it also refers to an actual 
cross or represents an ideal cross are questions that 
still remain unanswered. 

The only figural representation — that of Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den — can be seen as a hope for salva- 
tion achieved only by believing in Christ and his 
sacraments. The scene is depicted on the lower reg- 
ister of the central arcosolium, the candles flanking 
it represent material light, while the upper registers 
represent the transformation from material to 
immaterial, from narrative to symbol, from the Old 
Testament to the New. 

The cross above the amphora flanked by vine 
and birds in the central part of the arcosolium sym- 
bolizes illumination through baptism in Christ and 
the fountain of life, hence, a necessary link to Res- 
urrection: ‘Don’t you know that all of us who have 
become parts of Christ by Baptism have become, 
by baptism, participants of his death? That is to 
say, we were buried with him in death by baptism, 
in order that, as Christ was raised from the dead ... 
thus we, too, should live a new life’ (Rom. 6:3f.). 

The wall-paintings in Lohamei HaGetaot tomb 
were done very quickly. One can still sense the 
movement of strokes. I do not think that an artist 


9! Catechetical Lectures 4.10; PG 33, 468-469, transl. NPNF 
2/7, 21; 

9€ PG 48, I, 2.826; Tzaferis 1970, 40-41. 

85 Socrates Scholastikos, Historia Ecclesiastica, PG 67, 689; 
Cotsonis 1994, 14-15, n. 25 for more sources. 

95 De ceremoniis, 414, ll. 1-11; Cotsonis 1994, 8. 

65 Aviam 1999, 286; Tzaferis 1987, 36*-53*. 

96 Avi-Yonah 1967, 53-54; Tzaferis 1970, 62. 

S7 Baert 2004, 60. 

68 Morris 2005, 84. 

9 Roe 1985; Werner 1990, 98. Models could be obtained 
through long-distance contacts between Irish pilgrims trav- 
elling as far as Egypt and the Holy Land, as clearly recorded 
by material evidence (Thomas 1987, 9-10). 
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invented the iconography. On the contrary, it 
seems quite obvious that he used different models 
in order to finish his work as speedily as possible. 
His choice of so many different types of crosses 
testifies to the transitional iconography of the sign 
of the cross as a reaction to the theological change 
of the conception of the cross from purely spiritual 
to material. 
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Agyptische Spiitantike: 


Marmorne Vorbilder in Kalkstein kopiert 


Weniger durch Neufunde, eher durch kenntnis- 
reiche Analysen der spätantik-frühbyzantinischen 
Bauskulptur Agyptens wird in letzter Zeit immer 
deutlicher faßbar, wie gut ägyptische Steinmetze 
mit Konstantinopler Formen, Modellen und Moden 
bekannt, wie sehr sie davon beeindruckt und zur 
Nachahmung angeregt gewesen sind!. Hinter die- 
sem aufmerksamen Interesse, das sich in diesen 
Skulpturen niedergeschlagen hat, stand sicherlich 
auch der Wunsch der Auftraggeber bzw. der Bau- 
herren, sich durch Bezug auf die Konstantinopler 
Kunst als gebildet und weltläufig zu zeigen: Man 
wollte auf seine Verbindungen mit der Hauptstadt 
hinweisen. Das wichtigste Vehikel dieses Kultur- 
transfers waren Marmorarbeiten, zum kleineren 
Teil Konstantinopler Fertigimporte und zum größe- 
ren Teil — in importiertem Marmor — alexandrini- 
sche Nachahmungen dieser Fabrikation?. Beide 
Sorten sind bis weit in den Süden des Nillandes 
verhandelt worden?. 

Von dieser Produktion in Marmor ist die lokale 
Skulptur in Kalkstein stark beeinflußt worden. 
Doch sind direkte Nachahmungen gar nicht so háu- 
fig anzutreffen. So sind zum Beispiel die bekannten 
Faltkapitelle und Kesselkapitelle des 6. Jahrhunderts, 
die vor allem aus Bawit und Saggara stammen‘, ‘als 
hauptsächlich ägyptischen Ornamenttraditionen 
verhaftete Nachschopfungen anzusehen” es ‘inter- 
essierte die einheimischen Steinmetzen Mitteligyp- 
tens bei der Nachahmung der dekorative Habitus und 
nicht die prizise Eigenart dieser (konstantinopler) 
Kapitelle in Grundform, Struktur und Einzelform'. 
Wenn wir von der Massenproduktion korinthischer 
Kapitelle einmal absehen und uns auf seltenere, gut 
kenntliche Kreationen der Konstantinopler Werkstit- 
ten beschrinken, so sind direkte, in Kalkstein gear- 
beitete Nachahmungen, bei denen die Vorbilder 
exakt benannt werden kónnen, bisher nur relativ 
selten bekannt geworden. 

Folgendes Beispiel ist schon publiziert: Ein nach 
Kairo gelangtes marmornes Säulenkapitell aus der 


Hans-Georg SEVERIN 


1. Hälfte des 6. Jahrhunderts, Fertigimport aus 
Konstantinopel? (Abb. 1), oder ein anderes, unbe- 
kannte Exemplar dieser Art in Agypten ist in einem 
Sáulenkapitell aus Kalkstein im Koptischen 
Museum Kairo? (Abb. 2) nachgeahmt worden. Der 
Kapitelltypus besteht aus einem unteren Blattkranz, 
einer oberen Zone mit Pfeifen und einer guadrati- 
schen Deckplatte. Der Blattkranz des importierten 
Marmorkapitells zeigt die relativ seltene Form des 
gerahmten (oder: gerinderten) feingezahnten 
Akanthus? (Abb. 1), und die lokale Nachahmung 
in Kalkstein übernahm zwar nicht diesen speziellen 
Blattschnitt!, aber die kielbogenfórmige Rahmung 


Hóchst ergiebig ist die umsichtige Arbeit von Krumeich 

2003. Judith McKenzie (2007) hat sich in den die spit- 

antik-frühbyzantinische Epoche betreffenden Teilen ihres 

Buches entschlossen, das Abhängigkeitsverhältnis Haupt- 

stadt (Konstantinopel) — Provinz (Agypten) zugunsten 

Agyptens umzukehren. Die notwendig ausführliche Wider- 

legung ihrer Argumentationen ist hier nicht môglich; so 

muß ich auf meine ausführliche Rezension (Byzantinische 

Zeitschrift) verweisen. 

? Vel. Severin 1998. 

Vgl. z. B. den neuen Fund eines Konstantinopler Faltkapi- 

tells in Dayr Anbà Sinüda (sog. Weißes Kloster) bei Sühäg, 

also im Süden der Thebais I (erwähnt bei Brüx 2008, 287, 

Taf. 32, 38). 

Eine gründliche Untersuchung bei Brüx 2008, 114-124. 

Brüx 2008, 114. 

Brüx 2008, 115. 

Ehemals Musée Arabe bzw. Museum für Islamische Kunst, 

verschollen (Duthuit 1931, 49, Taf. 45a; Kautzsch 1936, 

138, Nr. 446; Severin 1998, 98, Taf. 30,11). 

8 Magazin, ohne inv. no. (Journal d' Entrée 14.3.44). Kalk- 
stein, H. 42, untere Breite 41, obere Breite 61 x 72 cm; 
zwei originale seitliche Nute (Severin 1998, 98, wo eine 
andere Kapitellseite abgebildet ist). 

?  Kautzsch 1936, 137-139; Peschlow 2001, 97-98. 

Der feingezahnte Akanthus ist in der lokalen Skulptur 

Agyptens kaum nachgeahmt worden. Eine seltene Aus- 

nahme bildet ein Pilasterkapitell in der wiederverwendeten 

Nord-Tür der Kirche Dayr Anba Bisüy bei Sühäg, vgl. 

Krumeich 2003, I, 42, Anm. 283; Severin 2008, 98, 103, 

Fig. 33. 
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Abb. 3. Jerusalem, Qubbat as-Silsila (Jerusalem Department of Islamic Archaeology) 


des Blatts, die in der lokalen Skulpturenproduktion 
Agyptens sonst unbekannt ist, sowie die übrigen 
Charakteristika des Kapitell-Typus, sogar die vier 
Blattwedel unter den Ecken der Deckplatte (Abb. 2), 
so daß die Abhängigkeit evident ist. 

Hier kann nun ein neues Beispiel angefügt 
werden. Wir kennen einen speziellen Typus von 
Marmorkapitellen aus der ersten Hälfte des 6. Jahr- 
hunderts, der in zwei Varianten auftritt. Kennzei- 
chen ist ein einziger Blattkranz aus acht hohen 
Blättern, denen jeweils ein Ölblattzweig aufliegt. 
Darüber folgt eine ionische Zone mit Eierstab!!. 
Die Variante A ist rein komposit und hat normale 
ionische Voluten (Abb. 3): Zehn Beispiele haben 
sich in Istanbul (2 Exemplare), Berlin, Jerusalem 
(2 Exemplare), Alexandria, Kairo (3 Exemplare) 
und al-Minya erhalten". Bei der hybriden Variante B 
steigen zwischen den Kranzblättern hingegen Außen- 
helices auf (Abb. 4), ein Element des korinthischen 
Kapitells, das anstelle der Voluten des ionischen 
Bereichs des Kompositkapitells eingesetzt ist und 
so den kompositen Typus durchbricht bzw. auf- 
hebt: Neun Beispiele sind in Kairo (6 Exemplare), 


Alexandria (2 Exemplare) und al-Bahnasa/Oxyrhyn- 
chos erhalten 5. 

Bei den Vertretern beider Varianten gibt es 
Konstantinopler Arbeiten: Sie sind entweder in 
Istanbul erhalten oder als hauptstidtische Werke 
zweifelsfrei erschließbar'*. Eine relativ große Anzahl 
dieses Kapitelltypus dürfte hingegen in Ägypten, 
wofür vor allem Alexandria in Frage kommt, gear- 
beitet sein, und dieser Sachverhalt läßt sich wahr- 
scheinlich damit erklären, daß einerseits Kapitelle 
dieses wenig artifiziellen Typus relativ leicht herge- 
stellt werden, andererseits als rezente Beispiele der 


Konstantinopler Kunst gelten konnten". 


Severin 1989. 

1? Severin 1989, 152-154 (Nr. A1 — A9), Taf. 4, 5 a-b; Sev- 
erin 1998, 98-99 (Nr. A10), Taf. 32,20. 

13 Severin 1989, 154-155 (Nr. B1 — B8), Taf. 5 cf, 6 a-c; 
Severin 1998, 98 (Nr. B9). 

1^ Severin 1989, 158 r. Al — A3 und B1 - B4). 

15 Severin 1989, 160. 

Marmor (in der Beschriftung des Museums irrtümlich als 

Kalkstein bezeichnet), Hóhe 51, obere Breite 60 cm. 
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Abb. 4. Kairo, Mosche des “Amr ibn al-As (Hans-Georg Severin) 


Die Gruppe der Variante A kann jetzt durch ein 
weiteres Exemplar ergänzt werden, das sich im 
Museum von al-A$münayn/Hermupolis!6 befindet 
(Abb. 5). Es ist nach meiner Kenntnis das süd- 
lichste Exemplar, nicht nur für Agypten. Dieses 
zusätzliche Stück!” böte nun gewiß keinen Grund 
für eine eigene Publikation. Der Anlaß meiner 
Notiz ist vielmehr der Neufund eines Kapitells im 
Stadtgebiet von Sayh ‘Abbada/Antinoupolis!® auf 
der óstlichen Uferseite des Nils (Abb. 6), ziemlich 


Entsprechend der bisherigen Zählung wird es als Nr. A11 
geführt. 

18 Der Fund im Stadtbereich (Planquadrat 5E oder 5F) wird 
Friederike von Bargen verdankt. Das Kapitell ist ins 
Grabungshaus der italienischen Mission verbracht worden. 
Ich bin Rosario Pintaudi für die Einladung, die spátantike 
Bauskulptur von Antinoupolis zu bearbeiten, sehr dankbar. 
Nummuliten-Kalkstein (nach Einschitzung von Rosario 
Pintaudi lokales Steinmaterial aus der Umgebung von 
Antinoupolis). H. 36.5, untere Breite 28.5, obere B. 40 cm. 
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direkt gegeniiber von Hermupolis. Dieses Stiick, 
das als 21. Exemplar des Kapitelltypus gezählt wer- 
den kann, stellt aber einen Sonderfall dar, denn es 
ist in Kalkstein gearbeitet!?. Der mit einem Ölblatt- 
zweig belegte Fußwulst und die mit Ölblattzweigen 
belegten acht großen Blätter bezeugen die Abhän- 
gigkeit von den marmornen Vorbildern; nur das 
ionische Element zeigt eine Abweichung, indem 
der Eierstab in konkaven Formen, sozusagen nur 
den Schalen der Eier entsprechend, dargestellt ist. 
Eine Spekulation, ob der Steinmetz, der das Kapi- 
tell in Antinoupolis gearbeitet hat, womöglich das 
marmorne Stück in Hermupolis (Abb. 5) — bzw. 
weitere dort vorauszusetzende Kapitelle der Vari- 
ante A — gesehen haben könnte, erübrigt sich. 
Denn die Kalksteinarbeit folgt — wie die zwischen 
den Kranzblättern aufsteigenden Außenhelices zei- 
gen der hybriden Variante B (Abb. 4). Wir können 
daraus den Schluß ziehen, daß beide Varianten des 
Marmorkapitells mit aufgelegten Ölblattzweigen 
im 6. Jahrhundert bis in die nördliche Thebais I 


bekannt gewesen sind. 


Abb. 6. Sayh “Abbida/Antinoupolis, Grabungshaus (Hans-Georg Severin) 
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The Oldest Murals at Oshki Church: 
Byzantine Church Decoration and Georgian Art! 


In 1917, during an expedition organized under the 
direction of Ekvtime Taq’aishvili in historical Tao- 
Klarjeti (now north-eastern Turkey), special atten- 
tion was given to the church of Oshki, dedicated to 
St John the Baptist (Pl. 1). The church had been 
built under the patronage of the rulers of the Tao- 
Klarjeti Kingdom, Bagrat the Magistros (d. 966) 
and David Curopalates (d. 1001) in 963-9767. 
Taq'aishvili gave a brief description of the frescoes 
surviving in the church and deciphered the already 
fragmentary donor inscription running along the 
painted band that divided the two registers of fig- 
ures below the conch (Pls 2, 3). According to the 
inscription, the frescoes were executed with the 
donation of Jojik the Patrikios, in koronikon snv, 
i.e. in 1036°. In Taqaishvili's view, the church must 
have been painted for the first time at that moment, 
i.e. six decades after its construction. 

The paintings of 1036 adorned the entire inte- 
rior of the church. However, over the past century 
most of these frescoes, which already survived only 
as separate fragments, have been lost. At the same 
time, previously unknown images have come to 
light. The surviving images, along with old photos, 
copies and notes made over the decades by various 
scholars and visitors, allow us now to investigate 
the decoration of Oshki in greater detail. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PAINTINGS 


The painting done with the sponsorship of Patrikios 
Jojik involves the fragments surviving in the chan- 
cel and the south apse. The painting of the huge, 
vast chancel incorporated the image of Christ 
enthroned between two archangels in the conch, 
below it the orant Virgin and St John the Baptist 
between two rows of the Apostles, and finally the 
figures of Church Fathers and deacons (Pl. 2). 

For a long time, the south apse of the church 
had been converted into a mosque by local resi- 
dents. The fragmentary painting, still visible while 
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the mosque stood, was fully revealed at the struc- 
ture's demolition in the early 1980s. The main 
composition occupies the middle register of the 
central section of the apse, between the two win- 
dows: an unidentifiable chief priest, probably one 
of the initiators of the painting, and the donor, 
Patrikios Jojik face St John the Baptist, who holds 
a scroll inscribed in Georgian (John 1:29) (PI. 4)’. 
To the left, the entire length of the eastern wall of 
the apse must have displayed a large, multi-figure 
scene of the Crucifixion, of which only fragments 


1 


This article is based on the paper presented at the LXIII 

Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, London, in March 

2009. I am grateful to Glenn Peers and Stephen Rapp Jr. 

for their helpful suggestions and comments. 

The materials of the 1917 expedition were published with 

considerable delay — following the return of E. Taq/aishvili 

from exile — first in Russian, in 1952, then in Georgian, in 

1960. In the present article quotations are taken from the 

Georgian edition (Taq'aishvili 1960, 32-58). On Oshki see 

also: Baumgartner 1996, 519-534; Beridze 1981, 164-166; 

Beridze/Alibegashvili/Xuskivadze 1984, 54, 80, 180-181, 

183; Bogisch 2009, 207-248; Brosset 1864; Djobadze 1976, 

39-62; idem 1978, 114-134; idem 1988, 168-182; idem 

1992, 92-141, Pls 119-189; Eastmond 1998, 41-43, 232- 

234; Mepisaschwili/Zinzadze 1986, 261-262, Figs 395- 

400; Piguet-Panayotova 2002/2003, 103-144, 175-219; 

Thierry 1986, 135-171; idem 1992, 227-234; Winfield 

1968, 33-72; Zakaraia 1992, 163-185. Concerning the 

various opinions about the dating of the church’s construc- 

tion, see Silogava 2006, 64-104. 

3 Taq’aishvili 1960, 43, 56. Only small fragments of the 
inscription have survived. For the English translation of its 
text see Eastmond 1998, 232. 

^ Amiranashvili 1957, 107; Djobadze 1988, 172-182; East- 
mond 1998, 232-233; Taq'aishvili 1960, 43-44, 56-57; 
Thierry 1986, 135. 

> Tagaishvili 1960, 44; Thierry 1986, 136; idem 1988, 131- 

134. Djobadze (1988, 172-182 and 1992, 139, Fig. 44, 

Pls 187 and 188) proposed that a Deesis with Christ, the 

Virgin and St John the Baptist was depicted on the fresco. 

For further correction of this identification, see Eastmond 

1998, 233; Skhirtladze 1992a, 11-22; Thierry 1992, 227- 

234. 
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Pl. 1. Oshki Church: general view from West (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


PI. 3. Oskhi Church: apse murals; donor inscription (photo of E. Tag aishvili s expedition, 1917) 
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PI. 4. Oskhi Church, murals of south apse: St John the Baptist, Partikios Jojik and 
local chief priest (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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remain at present (Pl. 5)6. The composition repre- 
sented to the right of the central scene, on the west- 
ern wall, is also fragmentary. However, it almost 
certainly showed either the coronation of King 
Bagrat IV in 1027, or his marriage in 1032 to 
Helena, the niece of the Byzantine Emperor Roma- 
nos III Argyros. The image shows crowds set 
against the backdrop of the major cathedrals and 
monasteries of Tao-Klarjeti. Two of these monu- 
ments — Otkhta Eklesia and Bana — survive and are 
named in inscriptions (PI. 6)’. 

The niche in the south-west pillar supporting 
the dome of the church — the special place of the 
eristmtavaris (chief commanders) — is also painted 
(Pl. 7). The large-scale figure of Christ in the niche 
is flanked on both sides with relief half-figures 
of the erismtavaris, each accompanied by long 
painted inscriptions written in old Georgian uncial 
script asomtavruli. These inscriptions mention the 
Mother of God and St John the Baptist (Pl. 8)8. 
In W. Djobadze's view, the fresco must date from 
the building of the church”, however, the style of 


painting points also to its execution in the 1030s. 


The niche in the eastern face of the north-west 
pillar appears also to have had paintings and reliefs, 
but these images have now been purposefully dam- 
aged (PI. 28). 

Despite this evidence from the 1030s, the char- 
acter of the interior decoration of Oshki in the pre- 
ceding decades from the 970s has remained unclear. 
Indeed, was its interior painted, whether wholly or 
in part, immediately after it was built? And how 
does all this tally with the contemporary reality of 
the second half of the tenth century — a period of 


Djobadze's identification of the composition as ‘Prepara- 

tion of the Cross’ is wrong (Djobadze 1988, 180), as well 

as that of Alexidze and Khoshtaria as the “Bearing of the 

Cross” (Alexidze/Khoshtaria 1991, 152). 

7 Djobadze 1988, 172-182; Eastmond 1998, 233; Thierry 
1986, 135-142. I identified the image of Otkhta Eklesia in 
June 1990, during the short-term expedition in Tao-Klar- 
jeti with Nicole and Michel Thierry, cf. Skhirtladze 1992a, 
11. 

8 Djobadze 1992, 98-100, 135-136, Figs 28, 39a, h, Pls 136- 
137; Eastmond 1998, 30-34. 

? Djobadze 1992, 98. 
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Pl. 7. Oskhi Church, south-west pier; 
view from north-east (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


PI. 8. Oskhi Church, south-west pier: relief of Erismtavaris (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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PI. 9. Oskhi Church, south pastophorium; general 
view of the chancel (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


growing rapprochement and cultural interchange 
between Byzantium and Georgia? 

Here, we must turn to other, hitherto unknown 
fragments of paintings that strike through else- 
where in the interior of Oshki, may help to illumi- 
nate several aspects of the problem!°, In the interior 
of the south pastophorium of the church (Fig. 1), 
the first glance at surviving murals makes it clear 
that they belong to a very different campaign from 
that of the 1036 paintings. The comparatively well- 
preserved fresco in the conch of the apse shows 
the traditional composition of the glorification of 
the Lord that was widespread throughout the early- 
medieval Christian East (Pls 9, 10, 12)!!. Close 
analogies can be found elsewhere in Georgia, for 
example, in the Church of the St Dodo Monastery 
in the Gareja desert (end of the ninth century)? and 
in the Church of the Saviour at Chvabiani in Upper 
Svaneti (first half of the tenth century). In the 


centre, against the background of a starry sky, the 
Saviour sits on a throne lavishly set with gems, sur- 
rounded by a variegated mandorla. He is flanked 
on both sides by archangels clad in patrician robes 
set with precious stones, and by tetramorphs stand- 
ing on fiery wheels, whose graceful lower wings are 
covered with eyes (Pl. 11). 


© 


I described these fragments first in the 1990 expedition. 
I continued this work later, during expeditions in September 
1998 (with Anthony Eastmond), June 2001, and August- 
September 2005. Privalova also points to the presence of the 
painting in the diaconicon of the Oshki Church (discerning 
several images), Privalova 1996, 9; idem 1999-2001, 28. Cf. 
the English version of this article, Privalova 2001, 67-68. 
!! Velmans/Alpago-Novello 1996, 17-30. 
12 Shevjakova 1983, 14-16, Pls 48, 49, 50; Skhirtladze 1997, 
179, 186, Figs 8, 9; Vol'skaia 1983, 3-4; idem 1988, 118-150. 
13 Aladashvili 1983, 4-5; Aladashvili/Alibegashvili/Volskaja 
1983, 27-29; Shevjakova 1983, scheme on p. 16. 
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PL 11. Oskhi Church, south pastophorium; Tetramorph 
on the north slope of the conch (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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The lower register, separated from the conch by 
a band of simple geometric ornament, comprises a 
row of medallions and the frontal figures. Owing 
to the uneven outline of the apse the images in this 
part of the chancel are distributed unevenly. In the 
centre, above the window, are the three medallions: 
the central one bears the image of the cross embel- 
lished with precious stones, while the other two 
feature half-figures (Pls 13, 14). An image of a saint 
in ecclesiastic attire is in the left medallion; it is 
difficult to ascertain the identity of the figure pre- 
sented in the right medallion because the painting 
layer has been obliterated almost entirely. On the 
walls of the apse a row of standing apostles was 
represented on both sides of medallions: seven to 
the north, and five to the south. Of these, frag- 
ments of six figures have survived on the northern 
half. The gestures of the apostles vary: the first has 
his right hand raised in benediction in front of the 
chest (PI. 15): only the upper part of the halo has 
survived from the second and third figures; the 
fourth holds a closed book in his hand; the fifth 
holds an open book with an eight- or nine-line, 
partially damaged text: 7 ese alrs mots|ape | ie || 
o[-]Iq'o|[- -]ra|f...] | [...] — this is a disciple |...) 
(Pl. 16). The sixth probably also held an open 
book. Of the figures represented on the south half, 


Pl. 12. Oshki Church, south pastophorium; conch composition; ornamental band below the throne of Christ 
(Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


Pl. 13. Oskhi Church, south pastophorium: murals on the lower register of the chancel, 
above the window (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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Pl. 14. Oskhi Church, south pastophorium: murals on Pl. 15. Oskhi Church, south pastophorium, 
the lower register of the chancel; Church Father central part of the chancel: Apostle 
(Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


Pl. 16. Oskhi Church, south pastophorium: Inscription on the Book of the Apostle 
(Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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Pl. 18. Oskhi Church, south pastophorium, naos: fragment of the scene on the 
castern section of the south slope of arch (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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PI. 19. Oskhi Church, south pastophorium, Naos: fragment of the scene on the eastern section of south wall 
(Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


only the heads and insignificant fragments of the 
haloes of the first three figures survive. The last 
image of this row has survived the best: the upper 
half of the figure of a beardless young apostle, with 
his right hand extended forward (PI. 17). 

The geometric ornaments preserved on the tri- 
umphal arch of the chancel, and the fragments of 
two scenes on the eastern section of the south wall 
and above it, on the south slope of the vault, as well 
as the traces of painting elsewhere in the space indi- 
cate that the interior of the chamber was completely 
painted (Pls 18, 19). At the same time, the surviving 
fragments allow one to make certain conclusions. 
Thus, the scene on the south wall, presented against 
a classical-type architectural background, probably 
with Christ to the left, might be a scene of a miracle 
of healing. A fragment of a composition immediately 


4 Cf. Abuladze 1973, Pls 17-32. 
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above it resembles the Annunciation by its scheme, 
with an angel depicted in the left part. The frag- 
ment of a building surviving in the middle section 
of the same wall attests to the presence of a cycle 
created by a row of compositions, while the frag- 
ment of a red band of a register remaining in the 
westernmost corner of the wall shows that the level 
of the boundary of the upper and lower registers 
was aligned to the capital of the conch. Besides, small 
fragments of painting have survived in the southern 
part of the western wall, as well as on various sections 
of the north wall. 

The style of painting is no less eloquent: it is 
appreciably different from the painting that survives 
elsewhere in the interior, and bears the artistic fea- 
tures seen in paintings created at monastic artistic 
centres of the ninth-tenth centuries. This dating is 
supported by the palaeography of the inscriptions 
in Georgian asomtavruli script, which is close to 
the calligraphy of tenth-century manuscripts (Cf. 
pL 16) 


PI. 20. Oskhi Church, interior: 
general view of the dome from West 
(Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


Pl. 21. Oskhi Church, interior: 
west crossarm; view from East 


(Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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PI. 22. Oshki Church: facade of the south crossarm 
(Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


Given the scale and magnificence of Oshki Church, 
and its refined sculptural decoration (Pls 20, 21, 22, 
23), we must regard this monument as conveying the 
key artistic aims of the period. At the same time, it is 
hardly conceivable that one of the crucial projects of 
the victorious and ambitious rulers of Tao-Klarjeti 
involved an art characterized by contrasting trends and 
alien to the overall artistic image of the church. 

The style of the frescoes in the south-eastern 
chapel appear even more peculiar when set against 


The Uraveli Church murals have not yet been published. 
For a brief note on the monastic complex and its decoration, 
see Marsagishvili 1989, 142-153; idem 1997. 

16 Cf. below, note 61. 

17 Cf. below, note 65. 

18 Skhirtladze 1988, 171-178. It cannot be ruled out that the 
fragments surviving in the Q'varsha Church are reflective 
of the artistic trends of the Tao-Klarjeti school of painting 
(Berdzenishvili et al. 2000, 94-95). 

19 Silogava 2006, 64-84, Pls 8-33. 

20 Djobadze 1992, 138, Fig. 43, Pl. 186; Silogava 2006, 115, 
Fig. 20; Taq'aishvili 1960, 52. 

21 Djobadze 1960, 98, 100. 
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PI. 23. Oshki Church: relief of the angel on the facade of 
west crossarm (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


the background of other paintings that survive 
from Tao-Klarjeti of the second half of the tenth 
century. The murals of Uraveli (second half of the 
tenth century)”, Parkhali (after 973)!°, Otkhta 
Eklesia (early 980s)!7, and Phia (ca 995)!5, notwith- 
standing their different scales and fragmentary 
state, are clearly linked to the so-called ‘classical’ 
taste of the Macedonian Renaissance. 

Given this fact, the question naturally arises as to 
why the focus of attention is on the south-eastern 
chapel. The funeral stelae that came to light several 
years ago in the passage of the pastophorium from 
the south apse (Pl. 24)'?, as well as the inscription 
on the eastern wall of the south-east chapel that 
refers to its connection to Bagrat the Magistros 
(Pl. 25)?? lead one to assume that precisely this 
section must have been the burial place of the 
donor-builders of the church. This supposition is 
supported by the fact that the principal donor image 
was placed on the south facade of the chapel — a 
large-scale relief image of the Deesis flanked by the 
figures of Bagrat the Magistros and David the 
Curopalates in imperial robes?!. 


PI. 24. Oskhi Church: funeral stelae of David Curopalates and Bagrat the Magistros 
(Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


PI. 25. Oskhi Church, south wall of east crossarm: Deesis flanked by the builders David Curopalates 
and Bagrat the Magistros (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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PI. 26a. Oshki Church: conchs of south apse (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


Further evidence in Oshki points to the decora- 
tion of other individual parts of the church at this 
period”. For example, the cut-stone masonry in the 
conchs of the south and north apses are coloured: 
in the south in the form of parallel semicircles in 
red and white, and in the north radial lines of the 


2 Djobadze 1992, 93-108; Privalova 1996, 7-8; idem 1999- 
2000, 22-23; Taq'aishvili 1960, 34-36. 
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Pl. 26b. Oshki Church; conchs of north apse (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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same colours (Pl. 26). The fanlike relief penden- 
tives were painted red and blue (Pl. 27). Alongside 
these, relief carvings formed the most important 
elements of the interior decoration, including the 
donor images, the lavish sculptural ornamentation 
of the bases and capitals of grand columns, semi- 
columns, and openings (Pl. 28). The facing of the 
walls with meticulously cut stone further suggests 
that only separate compartments of the church were 
originally designed to receive painted decoration. 


PI. 28. Oskhi Church: north-east pier (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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THE GEORGIAN ARTISTIC CONTEXT 


The form of decoration at Oshki before the paint- 
ing of the entire church in the 1030s was not 
exceptional and can be fitted in to a long history of 
the country. It is possible to trace the develop- 
ment of this system of decoration in early medieval 
Georgia, its local rules and traditions, and its atti- 
tude to the presence of holy images in churches. 
From these the originality of the local solution is 
apparent, as are its changes over time. 

It is possible to trace the distinctive development 
of Georgian monumental painting from the sixth 
to the eleventh century”. For a long time it was 
believed beyond doubt that for almost six centuries 
the system of church decoration was perfected 
gradually4, Yet, it is clear today that the picture 
must be much more complex and does not coincide 


23 Skhirtladze 1997, 169-206. 

24 Virsaladze 1977b, 4; reprinted in Virsaladze 2007b, 11-12. 

25 Skhirtladze 1990-1991, 163-183. 

26 Skhirtladze 1999a, 101-118. 

27 Aladashvili/Alibegashvili/Volskaja 1983, 3-8; Shevjakova 
1983, 9-16; Skhirtladze 1985, 12-13, 37-38, 46-47, 56, 
111-112, 126-127. 

28 Abramishvili/Alexidze 1989, 33-34; Hermann 1970, 
43-56; Virsaladze 1977b, 3-4; idem 1978, 90-91; idem 
1984, 5. 

2 Chubinashvili 1958, 249-250. For an earlier note on this, 
see Chubinashvili 1948, 50-51. 

30 Mirijanashvili 1987, 30-32. 

9! Shevjakova 1962, 258; Shmerling 1954, 10-11. 

32 Kadeishvili 1964, 20-21, 41, PI. 41. 

33 Mepisaschwili/Tsintsadze 1975, 20-21: Shevjakova 1962, 
2575 Shmerling 1962, 244-246, cf. idem 1954, 11. 

55 Dvali 1986, 119-136. 

55 Beridze 1970, 41; idem 1981, 177, 302-303. 

36 Virsaladze 1963, 116-117; reprinted in Virsaladze 2007b, 
84-91. 

Y Mepisaschwili 1979, 57-63. 

That the creation of aniconic decorations in Georgia can- 

not be connected with Iconoclasm is quite obvious. Today 

no one questions the fact that the fight against holy images 
proved alien to the Georgian Christian world view, hence, 
unlike many other parts of the Byzantine world, the coun- 
try remained unaffected. On this, see Skhirtladze 1992b, 

7-8; idem 1997, 205-206; Skhirtladze/Chelidze 1992, 229- 

244. The issue is resolved easier if it is borne in mind that 

the chronological limits of the execution of aniconic deco- 

rations — with account of the material available to date — go 
far beyond the period of iconoclast controversy; as said 
above, it comprises the seventh-tenth centuries. The view 
that these two developments are not always mutually deter- 

mining is proved once more (Pallas 1978, 208-228). 

59 Cf. Virsaladze 1977b, 3-4; idem 1977c, 301-303; idem 
1978, 90-91; idem 1984, 5. 
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precisely with the same process in Byzantium. The 
period of the second half of the tenth century to 
the first third of the eleventh century appears to 
have been most important in this picture, when 
partial and full decorations still coexist, and when 
the practice of total decoration finally becomes 
established. 

However, diversity can be seen at the earlier 
stage as well, thanks to local attitudes concerning 
the use of images. The continuity of image worship 
in Georgia throughout the sixth-tenth centuries 
ensured that paintings were made continuously, 
even if they adorned only individual parts of the 
interiors of churches. This system of decoration 
continued for several centuries, although, to be sure, 
it gradually became more all-embracing in terms of 
the number of images and the place assigned to 
them, yet remaining incomplete (Tsromi — first 
half of the seventh century”, Telovani — late eighth 
century, Sabereebi — four murals of the ninth- 
tenth centuries”). At the same time, churches with 
purely aniconic decoration were also created (Ateni 
Sioni of the first half of the seventh century??, 
Dzveli Shuamta of the seventh century”, Dumeila?9, 
Ertso?, Zhaleti?? churches — all three of the eighth- 
ninth centuries, Armazi Church of St George — 
864%, Benisi — ninth century?^, Uraveli — second 
half of the tenth century,” Zemo Krikhi — last 
quarter of the tenth century?? Gostibe — turn of 
the tenth-eleventh centuries?", and several others). 
In these monuments, the iconographic programme 
is created by accents of plain decoration done in 
one, or rarely in several colours — as a rule with 
symbols and individual motifs (crosses, imitation of 
stonework, ornaments, zoomorphic images, inscrip- 
tions etc.)??. These are of enormous diversity and 
quality. 

Most of these decorations, similar to the analo- 
gous monuments in other regions of the Christian 
East (largely Cappadocia, as well as Byzantium) 
were never covered over, although the liturgy was 
always served in these churches and most of them 
were under the strong patronage of the royal court 
or local nobility. Only some of them were later 
replaced with figural paintings. Thus, the aniconic 
decoration created in the seventh century in the 
Sioni Church at Ateni, although under royal 
patronage for a long time, remained in its original 
state until the second painting of the church in the 
1080s?. The church was damaged at the time of the 
Arab invasions; it was renovated in the 980s under 


the patronage of the local nobles, the Baghuashes, 
including the reliefs on the facades*®. However, 
obviously no one thought of altering the character 
of painting in the interior. Likewise, the Church of 
the Archangels at Zemo Krikhi, built in the second 
half of the tenth century and adorned with aniconic 
decoration, was repainted not earlier than the sec- 
ond quarter of the eleventh century*!. 

The presence of partial, simple decorations 
appears to be more characteristic in cases when 
figurative reliefs were included, whether on the 
facades or in the interior: the facades of the Ateni 
Sioni are adorned both with zoomorphic and 
anthropomorphic images (the miracle of St Eusta- 
thios, numerous images of historical figures, includ- 
ing those blessed by Christ, the illustration of the 
Psalms, a scene of the life of St David Garejeli)*. 
In the squinches of Kumurdo Cathedral there are 
donor reliefs, while the facades feature a whole set 
of images: the personification of the sun and the 
moon in the niches of the eastern facade, Adam 
and Eve in the niches of the south and north 
facades, symbols of the Evangelists on the frame of 
the apse window, sculptures of the archangels in 
the pendentives of the south door, with attending 
explanatory inscriptions in asomtavruli?. The east 
facade of Benisi Church with the aniconic painting 
in the interior is adorned with a composition show- 
ing the donor presenting the church to the Virgin 
and Child. 

The system connected with laconic paintings 
lingered for a long time in Georgia. The establish- 
ment of the system of church decoration in Byzan- 
tium, following the restoration of image worship in 
the second half of the ninth century, emerges as a 
crucial stage in the eastern Christian world. There 
is nothing unusual in the fact that it soon produced 
a response in individual regions of the Byzantine 
cultural world, including Georgia. However, the 
long period covering decades needed for the final 
establishment of this practice in Georgia should 
serve as a pointer not to the knowledge or lack of 
knowledge of this practice but to the concurrence 
with and inner readiness to accept it. 

This is evident from our knowledge of Georgian 
monumental painting in the second half of the 
tenth and early eleventh century. This period can 
be characterized as a time of building large cathe- 
drals throughout Georgia. Their scale suggests that 
none of them was originally entirely painted; and 
indeed, little original painting has been found in 


any of them. Thus, in Svetitskhoveli, built on the 
site of the fourth-century wooden and fifth-century 
stone basilica, by the Catholicos-Patriarch Melki- 
sedek I in 1014-102946, the clean stone masonry 
in the interior of the church, the division of the 
columns into steps, the original relief decoration 
(shell-like imposts on which the upper step of the 
dome column rests), preserved despite numerous 
alterations of later times, must mean that origi- 
nally the interior was not designed for complete 
plastering and painting”. All this suggests that 
originally only separate parts (presumably the 
dome, chancel and some parts of the walls) may 
have been painted, and the image of Christ in 
Glory in the apse is likely the result of the repaint- 
ing of the earlier murals**. 

A similar situation is evident in Alaverdi 
Cathedral as well. It was built early in the eleventh 
century on the site of a sixth-century church by 
the Kakhetian King Kvirike III (1009-1010; 


40 Abramishvili 1972, 32-55; idem 1997, 97-103; idem 2003, 
24-35. 

^' Virsaladze 1963, 109-116; reprinted in Virsaladze 2007b, 
84-91. 

? Aladashvili 1977, 41, 42, 46, 49, Figs 40-43, 46, 47. 

^ Aladashvili 1977, 94, 96, Figs 76-79, 81-87: Silogava 
1994, 48-52, Figs 9-13. In the co-presence of the aniconic 
decoration and anthropomorphic images, the Kumurdo 
cathedral inscriptions as well as documents related to it also 
mention the icon — one of the sacred images in South 
Georgia — deposited there. Cf. Sharashidze 1961, 26-27; 
Shoshiashvili 1980, 267. 

^ Dvali 1986, 119-136. 

^ Demus 1948; James 1994, 162-175; Jenkins/Mango 1956, 
125-140; Kitzinger 1988, 51-73; Lazarev 1967, 125-136; 
Maguire 1998, 121-151. 

46 Aladashvili 2000, 9-10; Alpago-Novello et al. 1980, 395- 

401; Bakradze 1875, 106-109; Beridze 1974, 137-141; 

Beridze et al. 1990, 261-269; Bulia/Janjalia 2000, 89-91; 

Chubinashvili 1959a, 123-134; idem 1970a, 262-278; 

Mepisaschwili/Zinzadze 1977, 43, 63, 112-117, 180, 222- 

224, 229-230: Muraviov 1848, 209-234: Muskhelishvili 

1942, 133-142: Natroev 1900: Patashuri 2008, 101-127: 

Severov 1947, 176-178; Tsitsishvili 1995, 87-90. 

The only fragment surviving in the church, attributed to 

an early period, is that of “Christ and the Samaritian 

Woman' believed to be synchronous with the building 

activity of the Catholicos-Patriarch Melchisedek I; it is rep- 

resented in the upper part of the western wall. Whether the 

composition was given as a separate image or was part of a 

single cycle remains unknown (Cf. Maskharashvili 1969, 

3-4). 

Beridze 1948, 135-164. The painting surviving in the inte- 

rior of the church was done in the fifteenth-seventeenth 

centuries. See Beridze et al. 1990, 264-266. 
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Pl. 30. Khakhuli Church, interior: fragments of murals in the chancel (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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1014-1037)”. The frescoes surviving in different 
parts of its interior date from between the eleventh 
and seventeenth centuries??. Fragments of the early 
frescoes have been found only in the apse?!. At the 
same time, one circumstance is thought-provoking: 
a study of the dedicatory inscription in the lower 
register has shown that it belongs to David IV the 
Builder, and records the restoration/renovation of 
the cathedral at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury’. 

Kutaisi Cathedral, built by King Bagrat III early 
in the eleventh century”, stood intact till 1510, 
when it was destroyed by the Turks?^. The early 
eighteenth-century evidence of Prince Vakhushti of 
the presence of mosaic in the church, must refer to 
an isolated part of the interior, such as the dome or 
apse”. It is also hard to say whether the wall paint- 
ing mentioned by the Russian ambassador Yevlev 
(1650-1652) in his report on his travels in Imereti” 
was of an early period or created after the Turkish 
invasion. Yevlev also refers to an image in one of 
the drawings by the Theatine missionary Cristoforo 
di Castelli, showing King Bagrat being blessed by 
Christ in Kutaisi Cathedral”. However, the facing 
of the stone of the cathedral and the presence of 
relief decoration puts the question of the complete 
painting of the cathedral in doubt. 

A similar picture emerges with respect to other 
major monuments of the tenth century. The situation 
is the same with respect to the Church of St George 
at Bochorma, one of the residences of the kings of 
Kakheti, built in the late tenth century and painted 
in the first years of the twelfth century. Likewise, 
at Manglisi Cathedral where, following the renova- 
tion and alteration of the fourth-fifth century 
octagonal church in the 1020s, only the dome and 
chancel were painted”. 

However, to return to the province of Tao- 
Klarjeti, the decoration of other churches built by 
David Curopalates, including Khakhuli domed 
church and two large basilicas — Parkhali and 
Otkhta Eklesia are of special interest. Khakhuli 
Cathedral is in many ways similar to Oshki: it was 
built in the 960s and is a large domed church with 
relief and polychrome facades®. Its interior was 
apparently much plainer at the beginning: the 
cut-stone masonry was enlivened by ornamental 
capitals, with relief fan-like decorated pendentives, 
and individual relief images (e.g. of a dove in the 
central niche of the chancel). The fragments of 
high-quality painting that survive in the church (in 


the dome, sanctuary, in the south and north arms, 
in the niche of the north pillar) must date from the 
second quarter of the eleventh century (Pls 29, 30)8!. 

The painting of the Parkhali basilica was prob- 
ably executed immediately upon building it, around 
973°. The interior of the church is at present cov- 
ered with paint. The only material on the frescoes 
factually completely obliterated during last decades 
is a scanty description of G. Kazbeg made in 18749 


^ Alpago-Novello et al. 1980, 273-274, 276-279; Bakradze 
1875, 22-23; Barnaveli 1961, 10-15; Beridze 1974, 53-54, 
134-136; Chubinashvili 1936, 83-95; idem 1958, 369- 
404; idem 1970a, 262-278; Mepisaschwili/Zinzadze 1977, 
112, 115, 166, 230, Figs 146-147, 278, 291; Muraviov 
1848, 156-190; Tsitsishvili 1995, 90-91; Velmans/Alpago- 
Novello 1996, 259. 

?! Abramishvili 1967, 72-76; Burchuladze 2007, 53-63; Vir- 
saladze 1967, 9-10. 

?! Abramishvili 1967, 73-74; Virsaladze 1967, 9. 

92 Silogava 1992, 83-97. 

5 Alpago-Novello er al. 1980, 362-366: Amiranashvili 1971, 
230-233; Bakradze 1875, 85-86; Beridze 1974, 53-54, 
134-136; idem 1976, 52; Bochoridze 1995, 125- 
126; Chubinashvili 1970a, 264-278; Cuneo 1977, 97-108, 
Pls XLVI-L; Gorgadze 1911; Mepisaschwili/Zinzadze 
1977, 114-116, 142-145; Pavlinov 1893a, 30-46; Severov 
1947, 195-198; idem 1959, 91-109; Tsintsadze 1959, 111- 
122; idem 1964; Tsitsishvili 1995, 86-87; Velmans/ 
Alpago-Novello 1996, 276. 

54 Jordania 1897, 327, 331. 

5 Bagrationi 1973, 761. 

56 Tsintsadze 1969, 59, 137. 

It is not ruled out that this was one of the images near the 

royal seats, pointed out by the Russian representatives 

(Tsintsadze 1969, 59). 

58 Okropiridze 1997, 7, 138. 

59 Velmans/Alpago-Novello 1996, 47-48, Figs 44-46; Vir- 
saladze 1977a, 9; idem 2007b, 238, no. 1. The later, partial 
paintings found in some churches (Samtavisi, Samtavro, 
Ananuri, Ertatsminda) are a separate issue. Painting only 
of individual parts (the dome and chancel in Samtavisi and 
Samtavro, of sections adjoining the chancel in Ertatsminda, 
and the south and north walls, as well as eastern sides of the 
pillars supporting the dome in Ananuri) may have been due 
to the adherence of old traditions, as well as to demands of 
the period. 

$9 Aladashvili 1977, 111, 117, Pls 118, 119; Baumgartner 
1996, 252-264; Beridze 1974, 132; idem 1981, 182-183; 
Beridze/Neubauer 1981, 87-88; Djobadze 1992, 142-157, 
Pls 191-212; Neubauer 1974, 110-111, 113-116, 229-230; 
Taq'aishvili 1960, 59-67, Pls 84-108; Velmans/Alpago- 
Novello 1996, 29, 44, 47, 271; Winfield 1968, 58-65; 
Zakaraia 1992, 147-160. 

61 Virsaladze 2007a, p. 57. 

2 Baumgartner 1996, 572-584; Beridze 1981, 167-168; 
Djobadze 1992, 178-190, Pls 241-268; Taq'aishvili 1960, 
83-95, Pls 132-148; Virsaladze 2007a, 27-28; Zakaraia 
1992, 134-139. 

53 Kazbeg 1876, 121. 
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PI. 31. Otkhta Eklesia Church: general view of the PI 32. Otkhta Eklesia Church: murals in the central 
chancel (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) part of the chancel (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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PI. 33. Otkhta Eklesia Church; image of Zion in the arch of the chancel window (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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and two photographs made during the expedition 
of E. Taq'aishvili in 19174. In Parkhali only the 
chancel was painted, as well as its adjoining eastern 
walls and the eastern pair of the piers dividing the 
naves. Painting in the large-sized apse was distrib- 
uted over five registers’. 

At the principal church of the Laura of Otkhta 
Eklesia, built in the 970s and partially reconstructed 
in the early 980s°, the painting provided the main 
accent of its overall artistic programme. The high 
and vast chancel of the large three-aisled basilica 
stands out clearly in the interior even today, despite 
its poor condition (Pl. 31). Its programme is marked 
by an overall harmony despite its compartmentali- 
sation and the painting is of the highest quality 
(Pls 32, 33)”. The erect elongated figures, with 
their free movements and refined gestures, as well 
as the rich palette of colours and the abundance of 
gold, silver, lazurite, and malachite immediately 
evokes the imperial illuminated manuscripts of the 
Macedonian period. 

Notwithstanding the paucity of reports and 
material on the frescoes of the Parkhali Church, it 
is clear that the two basilicas built and painted at 
the instance of David Curopalates were based on 
an artistic conception shared in many ways. Every- 
thing points to the fact that the principle of decora- 
tion of the interiors of the Parkhali and Otkhta 
Eklesia Churches, the scheme and programme of 
painting their chancels must have been similar; the 
Lord in Glory, with a host of Angels, was repre- 
sented in the conch; rows of the figures ran along 
the three registers; a half-figure placed in the 
medallion was represented in the soffit of the only 
window, and one figure each on the side walls; 
the lower register was assigned to scenes of the 
Christological cycle. Similarity is obvious in the 
compositional arrangement of the painting as well, 
be it a vast conch composition or separation of reg- 
isters with wide ornamental bands. 

However, compared to its contemporaries, the 
chancel paintings at Parkhali and Otkhta Eklesia 
look somewhat unusual. The multipart structure of 
their apse decoration appears alien to the Christian 
East in this period: the trend toward the multiplica- 
tion of images and the shift towards an emphasis on 
narrative only emerged in subsequent centuries®®. 

The painting scheme in Otkhta Eklesia basically 
unites the compositions and individual images that 
had established themselves in Byzantine church dec- 
oration in the century after Iconoclasm?. However, 


all the elements that in a Byzantine church were 
displayed throughout the interior were in Otkhta 
Eklesia compressed into the chancel/?. The picture 


94 "Taq'aishvili 1960, 87, 93-94, Pls 144,1 and 144,3. Frag- 

ments of separate figures are noticeable along the window, 

on the south wall. After the walls are freed from the layer 
of modern paint fresco images will probably appear in 
other sections of the chancel. 

Brief notes concerning the general scheme, iconography and 

the style of the murals, based on the above materials, see: 

Privalova 2001, 66-67; Virsaladze 20072, 27-28. 

96 Alexidze 1991, 103-122; Alexidze/Khoshtaria 1991, 137- 
142; Amiranashvili 1957, 36-37, 104-105; idem 1971, 
195-196; Baumgartner 1996, 536-563; Beridze 1981, 163- 
164; Beridze/Alibegashvili/Xuskivadze 1984, 80; Beridze/ 
Neubauer 1981, 88, Pl. 69; Hostaria/Didebulidze/Vaéeis- 
vili 1996, 11; Lafontaine-Dosogne 1977, 5-6; Lazarev 1967, 
168, 183; Mepisaschwili/Zinzadze 1977, 66, 104-105, 
109, 128; Neubauer 1974, 93-94; Privalova 1996, 5-11; 
idem 1999-2000, 23-25; idem 2001, 63-66; Skhirtladze 
1995, 101-116; Taq'aishvili 1960, 74-81, Pls 115-131; 
Thierry 1988, 136-137; Thierry/Thierry 1968a, 62-64; 
idem 1975, 75-86; Velmans 1981, 691; Velmans/Alpago- 
Novello 1996, 27-28, 30 (no. 48-49); Virsaladze 1977a, 9. 
Taq aishvili assumed that the church must have been orig- 
inally built in the ninth century; later, in the second half 
of the tenth century it was faced with cut stone and painted 
(Taq'aishvili 1960, 74-81). N. and M. Thierry, as well as 
Djobadze and Privalova, date the painting to 961-965 
(Djobadze 1992, 192; Privalova 1996, 7; idem 1999-2000, 
26; idem 2001, 64; Thierry 1988, 136-137; idem 1989, 
216-246; Thierry/Thierry 1975, 75-86). Recent studies 
have shown that the construction of the church which 
must have started at the turn of the 960-970s, was com- 
pleted early in the 980s, and it was painted at that time 
(Hostaria/Didebulidze/Va£eisvili 1996, 11; Skhirtladze 
1995, 101-116; Virsaladze 20073, 22). 

97 Lafontaine-Dosogne 1977, 5; Thierry/Thierry 1975, 82; 
Velmans 1981, 691. 

68 "Thierry 1975, 11. In this respect, apart from Otkhta Ekle- 
sia, two murals executed in the tenth century in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tao-Klarjeti, namely at Aghtamar (915-921) 
and Tatev (930), are said to form definite exceptions. 
However, in both cases the churches were painted com- 
pletely, and perhaps this is the reason why the four-register 
painted decoration there is of much smaller scale compared 
to the basilica of Otkhta Eklesia, and in particular, contains 
a much smaller number of images (Manukian 1976, 131-137; 
idem 1978, 6; Thierry 1978, 1-2; Thierry/Thierry 1968b, 
180-224). 

© Frolow 1945, 47-55; Grabar 1957, 183-184; Jenkins/Mango 

1956, 125-140; Mango 1962, 48-51, Figs 101-102, 106-118. 

The existence of several images (apparently concurrent) 

outside of the chancel can hardly alter the general picture: 

it should be clear that the presence of an additional few 
images on the walls of the central nave did not in any way 
imply the existence of a single complete decoration embrac- 

ing the entire interior of the church and coming within a 

definite system. Thus, in this case the large-scale apse dec- 

oration is basic. 
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that takes shape in relation to the donor activity of 
David Curopalates is similar in connection with 
other churches of the region as well. This makes 
even more clear the existence of a definite trend 
characteristic of the epoch. 

Fragments of painting have survived in Dolisq'ana 
Church built in 954-958"!, of which the frescoes of 
the dome sphere and the chancel belong to the end 
of the eleventh or early twelfth century, those of the 
dome walls to the turn of the twelfth-thirteenth cen- 
turies, while those of the south porch to the first half 
of the thirteenth century”. 

In the conch of the apse of Kumurdo Cathedral, 
built in 9642, the hemisphere of the sky was ini- 
tially depicted, with rays emanating from it, simi- 
larly to Oshki. Several decades later — at the turn of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries — the chancel was 
completely painted”, and perhaps other individual 
sections as well. The sculptural images in the inte- 
rior, including a painted relief in plaster of the 
Dormition of the Virgin in the southeast apse, 
made by the beginning of the eleventh century, 
puts in doubt the existence of an overall painting 
decoration outside the church chancel”. 


7! Beridze 1981, 145-146; Khoshtaria 2005, 111-125; 
Winfield 1968, 35-38, Pls 4-5; Zakaraia 1992, 75-81. 
Shoshiashvili (1980, 290) and Djobadze (1992, 65-67) 
suggest that the church was built earlier, in the first half of 
the tenth century. 

7? Thierry 1984, 135-141, Pls 3-10. 

75 Aladashvili 1977, 94, 96; Alpago-Novello et al. 1980, 385; 

Bakradze 1875, 85; Berdzenishvili et al. 2000, 98-100; 

Beridze 1974, 129-131; idem 1981, 155-156; Brosset 1850, 

166-172; Chubinashvili 1970b, 238-253, Pls 94-100; East- 

mond 1998, 34-38, 231-232, Pls 24, 25; Mepisaschwili/ 

Zinzadze 1977, 110-111; Rostomov 1898, 79-92; Severov 

1947, 186-187; Severov/Chubinashvili 1947, 5-16; Sho- 

shiashvili 1980, 262-267, Pls 102-103; Silogava 1994; 

Skhirtladze 1992c, 143-159; Taq'aishvili 1909, 35-44, 

Pls 11-16; Velmans/Alpago-Novello 1996, 116, 194, 198, 

254, 275. 

Virsaladze conjectured that the frescoes must have been 

executed in the eleventh century (Virsaladze 1977b, 9; 

idem 2007a, 57). The artistic peculiarities of the murals do 

not rule out their execution towards the end of the tenth 
century as well. 

75 Skhirtladze 1992c, 143-159. 

76 Baumgartner 1996, 357-371; Beridze 1974, 32-33, 143-144; 
idem 1981, 150-153; Beridze/Neubauer 1980, 123-125; 
Bogishch 2009, 179-206; Djobadze 1992, 191-217, Pls 271- 
314; Kadiroglu 1991, 19-51; Mepisaschwili/Zinzadze 
1977, 65-66, 112, 115-117, 232; Neubauer 1974, 113, 
115, 228-230; Tagaishvili 1952, 7-31, Pls 1-32; Velmans/ 
Alpago-Novello 1996, 46, 273; Virsaladze 2007a, 58-68; 
Zakaraia 1992, 147-160. 
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Pl. 34. Ishkhani Cathedral, Interior: view of the dome 
(Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


The history of the construction of Ishkhani 
Cathedral comprises several stages. Three of these 
were the most substantial: the church originally 
built in the seventh century was replaced by a new, 
apparently basilican structure in the 30s of the ninth 
century by Saban, disciple of St Grigol Khandzteli; 
for its part, in the second half of the tenth century, 
a large cruciform-domed church was built at its 
site, its interior ( perhaps with the exception of the 
chancel, which, similarly to Otkhta Eklesia, was 
presumably adorned with frescoes) being decorated 
in colours. In the 1020s-1030s its facades were 
faced and adorned with rich ornamentation by the 
architect Iovane Morchaisdze. Simultaneously, the 
interior of the cathedral was completely painted 
(Pls 34, 35)75. 

Likewise, the cathedral of Tbeti” had under- 
gone several transformations: its original construction 
according to the Chronicle of Sumbat Davitisdze 
and the Chronicle of Kartli was commissioned by 
Eristavi of Eristavis Ashot Kukhi (d. 918); although 
the earliest building, traces of which are still pre- 
served (of the central structure — eight-armed or 
eight-apsed, inscribed in polyhedron) should be 


ascribed to the 960-970s. In the late tenth century, 
one more building activity in Tbeti resulted in the 
construction of a large cruciform-domed church 
(which stood almost intact till the 1960s). Subse- 
guently, simultaneously with certain alterations 
(during which north annex was added, south cross- 
arm and pastophoria were elongated, arcature was 
arranged and part of the facade decoration was made) 
the cathedral was painted (Pl. 36)”. In connection 
with all this it does not seem accidental that earlier 
painting had survived only in the chancel even at 
the time of N. Marr's journey in this province”. 
The picture is made more complex by the fact 
that churches with complete paintings appear in 
Georgia from the second half of the tenth century, 
both in the eastern and western parts of the country. 
Thus, small churches in Georgia's mountainous 
regions — Svaneti and Shida Kartli — are normally 
completely decorated (Zhibiani Church of the Vir- 
gin, Svipi Church of St George, Ipkhi Church of 


PI 35. Ishkhani Cathedral: Ascension of the Cross in the dome sphere (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 


St George, Pkhotreri Church of the Archangels, 
Adishi Church of St George, Laghami lower chapel 
— in Svaneti (Pl. 37); Tsirkoli Church — in Shida 


Kartli)®°. It is therefore necessary to explain why 


7 Baumgartner 1996, 694-705; Djobadze 1992, 218-231, 
Pls 317-356; Hostaria/Didebulidze/Va£eisvili 1996, 7-8, 
Figs 15-16; Kazbeg 1876, 54-58; Khoshtaria 2003, 77-99; 
Marr 1911, 11-25, Pls 2-6; Pavlinov 1893b, 71-74, 
Pls XLI-XLVII; Thierry/Thierry 1968a, 58-61; idem 1981, 
175-177; idem 1999, 77-100; Zakaraia 1992, 91-99. 

78 Khoshtaria 2003, 77-99; Virsaladze 2007a, 57. N. and 
M. Thierry date the painting of the cathedral to the late 
twelfth-early thirteenth century (C£. Thierry/Thierry 1999, 
95-96). 

7 Marr 1911, 16-19, Pl. 5. 

80 Aladashvili/Alibegashvili/Vol'skaia 1983, 13-24, Figs 4-10, 
Pls 9-13; Evseeva 1996, 81-100; Q'enia 1986, 146-165; 
idem 1997, 142-143; idem 2008, 128-151; Shevjakova 1960, 
769-774; idem 1961, 377-384; idem 1963, 829-836; idem 
1983, 18-25, Pls 67-80; Skhirtladze 1999b, 158-169; Thiery 
1979, 167-170, 176, 177; idem 1980, 57-82, 85-86. 
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such decorations are attested only in the peripheral 
regions of Georgia and, as a rule, in churches of only 
local significance. 

The practice of fully adorning the church interior 
with fresco images in Georgia must have become 
finally established from the first decades of the elev- 
enth century. In addition to the frescoes of Oshki 
and Khakhuli, we can add the cycle at Ishkhani 
Cathedral (presumably 1032)?!, as well as paintings 
in the principal church of the Udabno Monastery 
(Pl. 38)? and at Zemo Krikhi (Pl. 39)? (both not 
earlier than the first third of the eleventh century). 


5! Virsaladze 2007a, 58-74. 

82 Eastmond/Skhirtladze 2008, 23-43 (with earlier bibliogra- 
phy). 

55 Virsaladze 1963, 107-166. 
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N PI. 36. Tbeti Cathedral: view of the chancel 
— (Photograph A. Pavlinov, 1888) 


These must be considered the earliest extant large- 
scale ensembles, which established a system that 
remained virtually unchanged until the eighteenth 
century. 

In discussing the development of this approach 
to church decoration, it is possible to rule out ques- 
tions about attitudes to holy images. It is now 
accepted that Georgia kept away from problems 
connected with the worship of images — even in the 
most severe period of Iconoclasm. Hence, talk 
about opponents of iconodule practice, or about 
difficulties with the cult of images, cannot be sus- 
tained, as these phenomena were unknown in 
Georgia. Alongside the written sources, the multi- 
plicity of surviving visual evidence of the sixth to 
tenth centuries — including wall paintings, sculp- 
ture (facade, chancel barrier and stele reliefs), gold- 
smiths' work, and painted icons — demonstrates the 
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PI. 38. Udabno Monastery: murals of the main church: view from southeast (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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PI. 39. Zemo Krikhi: murals of north wall (Photograph Z. Skhirtladze) 
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uninterrupted existence of a firm image tradition 
in Georgia®*. Clearly enough, laconic or aniconic 
paintings were produced, but they coexisted along- 
side famous wonderworking images, such as the icon 
of the Virgin from Tsilkani Cathedral (PI. 40), 
the icon of the Transfiguration, which was the 
principal cause of the foundation of the Zarzma 
monastery, where it was deposited and venerated 
for centuries (Pl. 41)56; the icon of St George which 
was the icon-reliquary of the Bochorma Church (if 
not immediately after its construction, at least long 
before its painting) (Pl. 42); the icon of St George 
known to have been placed in the predecessor 
building of Alaverdi Cathedral??), All these icons 
coexisted with pre-altar crosses, and other liturgical 
objects, embroideries, manuscripts, etc., adorned 
with images. 

This discourse about the attitude in Georgia to 
holy images and their presentation in the church 
would not be complete without consideration of 
the historical and cultural processes taking place in 
the country during this period. Discussion of all 
this goes far beyond the scope of this article. Here 
it can be noted only that throughout the Middle 
Ages Georgian artistic thought was marked by an 
attitude to imagery as a form of worship of God in 
which plainness and restraint seem to have been 
essential. It is plainness and restraint that mark not 
only the literature, but also various branches of fine 
art (goldsmithery, icon painting, manuscript illu- 
mination, sculpture). It also cannot be accidental 
that when referring to the building of churches and 
monasteries, early Georgian historical writings and 
hagiographies make only meagre reference to the 
creation of holy images: the presence of painted or 
chased icons in some church, or donations to a 
church. In the literature one never finds a trace of 
enthusiasm about value — as a rule, church con- 
struction is described very laconically; no stress is 
laid on church adornments of any kind, including 
on holy images. Even when such a passage occurs, 
the narration on holy images is mainly restricted to 
a general short description. Reports on the embel- 
lishment of some churches, occurring here and 
there in chronicles and saints’ lives, refer to repairs 
and maintenance of the building rather than to its 
adornment??. Neither is it clear what should be 
implied under the term 'embellishment': provision 
of church plate and candelabra, depositing icons 
and crosses, or decoration of walls and vaults with 
mosaic or fresco images. The impression is formed 
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Skhirtladze 1997, 205-206. 

Khuskivadze 1973, 58-62; idem 1977, 149-158, PI. LXIII. 
Abuladze 1963, 323, 335; Chubinashvili 1959b, 27-36, 
Pls. 1-4a; Eastmond 2010; Saq'varelidze 2007, 121-131. 
Chubinashvili 1959b, 429-444, Pls 162-166. 

Cf. the report of “Matiane Kartlisa’ (“History of Kartli/ 
Georgia'] in describing the developments of 910: 'Kon- 
stanti, king of the Ap'xaz, went and prayed before (the icon 
of) St George; and he covered his icon with gold' (Thom- 
son 1996, 267). 

The trends characteristic of the early period were vividly 
expressed in the Lives of St Grigol Khandzteli (759-861) 
and St Serapion Zarzmeli (ninth century). In both Lives the 
saints flourished against the background of active monastic 
building movement in various provinces of South Georgia. 
Nevertheless, in neither Life is attention focussed on the 
process of building monastic structures and their adorn- 
ment, nor about their artistic peculiarities or details, 
whereas the order of monastic life is dealt with especially 
in long passages. The icon of the Transfiguration — the prin- 
cipal holy object of the Zarzma Church and the only bearer 
of the significance of its adornment is the only exception. 
Below follow the passages that are devoted to the building 
of churches at Khandzta and Zarzma: /St Grigol] began to 
build Khandzta and ordered his brethren to pronounce the fol- 
lowing verses of David's psalms: T will sing, O Lord, your mer- 
cies forever; with my mouth will I make known your faithful- 
ness to all generations. For I have said, your mercy will be 
established forever! [Psalms 89:1-2]. Your paths drop fertility. 
The pastures of the wilderness overflow, and the hills rejoice 
on every side. The valleys are also covered with grain. They 
shout and sing for joy’ [Psalms 65:11-13]. Let your work be 
manifest to your servants, and your glory to their children. And 
let the favour of the Lord our God be upon us and let prosper 
for us the work of our hands. Yea, let prosper the work of our 
hands’ [Psalms 90:16-17]. T lift up my eyes to [the wilderness 
and] the hills, from where will my help come’ [Psalms 121 :1]. 
Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven and 
earth’ [Psalms 124:8]. And together they made the sign of the 
cross over this place and started their work levelling the ground 
for the cells, for the crag of Khandzta is the most precipitous of 
all in the Klarjeti wilderness. And after much work they pre- 
pared the site, for they had neither axe nor pick, nor any other 
tools. And the fathers [i.e., monks] of Op'iza gave them all they 
had on hand and helped them with everything necessary for 
their work and for their bodily needs [lit. flesh] for besides 
Op iza there was no other monastery built in that place and 
there were no laymen in the vicinity. After all, the land was 
being newly settled and only a small number of settlers could 
be found from place to place in the woods of Klarjeti and Tao 
and Shavsheti and all the adjoining lands. And the blessed 
Jather Grigol built a wooden church first and then his abode 
and small cells for the brethren, and a big one for the refectory. 
And the brethren increased day by day, for the Lord acguired 
the workers of the eleventh hour, the cultivators of the 
true vineyard (John 15:1] and they became partakers of the 
first righteous [Romans 11:17] and the holy martyrs, showing 
valour in their monastic feats like the holy martyrs and those 
above them, for the martyrs were tortured one time and they 
received tortures every time in the name of Christ, as David says: 
for your sake we are killed all the day long’ [Psalms 44 :23]. 
And Paul says: for Christ's sake we are Killed every 
day’ [Periphrasis of Romans 8:36]... [Later,] at that time 
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PI. 41. Icon of the Transfiguration from Zarzma PI. 42. Icon of St George from Bochorma Church 
Monastery (Georgian National Museum) (Georgian National Museum) 
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as if the whole text was specially scrutinized and 
revised so that discourse on church construction in 


father Arseni, an aznauri [i.e., noble] by birth, was the hegou- 
menos of Khandzta. It was at his suggestion that the construc- 
tion began of a new and beautiful church on a steep rock; 
with long labour, using solid limestone, the place was levelled 
and made ready for construction. And Christ blessed Amona, 
the wise builder, and all the assistants who would consummate 
the building of the church in good time. And the stones and 
the lime were brought from afar along difficult roads, the men 
carrying these materials on their backs, which were then 
weighed in the balance, as the materials were paid for. At that 
time passed away the God-serving sovereign [khelmtsipe], a 
builder of holy churches, donor of his possessions, and helper of 
the poor. He was buried at Khandzta; Arseni and his minor 
son officiated the funeral. Now both Father Arseni and the 
brother of Jibrili, the reverend Iovane who completed the new 
church, died at Khandzta during Arseni’s tenure as abbot. 
Christ give them peace (Abuladze 1963, 256-257, 277). 
[After defining the site indicated by God for the Zarzma 
Church, the local monks, led by St Serapion and St Iovane] <... 
began the construction of the church and laid the foundation 
at the place chosen by Ioane. But its construction proved diffi- 
cult, for the stones of this place were covered with forests... And 
the architect and supervisor of this undertaking were Garbaneli 
and his two brothers. And when it became known that these 
men were building a church, like à river people began to come 
to take part in the construction of the church. And there was 
no stone here. So with difficulty and (great) labour stone was 
carried from the river. Because of this, Giorgi, the servant of 
God, again came here to look into the matter, being eager for 
the good construction of the church. In this way an idea 
occurred to him which he disclosed to those holy men: Fathers 
made wise by Christ, if your holiness desires, there is a place 
where a church was destroyed by an earthquake. Now, if you 
give the command, it will be easy to take the stones of that 
church’. When those holy men learned that the church was in 
ruins, they ordered the immediate starting of work. And those 
stones are more or less recognizable in the corners and vaults [of 
the church]. And that place is called Umtsay, which is twelve 
thousand steps distant [from Zarzma]. And three years later the 
church was completed and was decorated according to all rules 
as was appropriate at the time. And the life-giving icon of the 
Transfiguration was raised in it (Abuladze 1963, 334-335). 

?? Kitzinger 1976, 104. 

?! Abuladze 1963, 266-267. Cf. description of a cell, Abu- 
ladze 1963, 294. 

92 Abuladze 1967, 79. 

93 Abuladze 1963, 275, 276. 

% "Thus, touched by the creed of the king, Father Grigol 
built a monastery and named it Ube. And [here he] estab- 
lished a certain Ilarion, who had come from Jerusalem, 
as abbot, having used the very reason that this monk was 
gone from Khantzta together with fathers Teodores and 
Kristepores and had many useful books together with him. 
And Father Grigol also gave as a gift whatever books he 
had to the monastery. And the sovereign, who was seized 
with joy for the building of the monastery and who 
donated considerable money and many gifts, also gave gifts 
to Father Grigol and his followers: ten thousand drams and 
all manner of magnificent gifts’ (Abuladze 1963, 268). 


the country was identical in all cases; this similarity 
primarily implies the character of narration, turned 
into a kind of rule — laconic and at the same time 
significant. It refers to all genres, including such 
works in which a notable picture is presented of the 
spiritual life and political, economic and cultural 
situation in Georgia of the period. This trend must 
have permeated all spheres of local life and creativ- 
ity. There is nothing unusual in the fact that it 
manifests itself most clearly in the monastic circles 
and was highlighted by hagiographers. The unusu- 
ally large number of holy images encountered when 
looking through Early Byzantine sources?? appears to 
be quite alien to Georgia (cf. the Life of St Grigol 
Khandzteli written in the mid-ninth century by 
Giorgi Merchule?!, materials of the monastery ordi- 
nance by Ephrem in the tenth century)””. The same 
may be said of donations made by ecclesiastics or 
laymen to this or that church — the narrators either 
do not give detailed listings of contributions made 
by donors, or simply do not consider it necessary 
to speak extensively about them”. Cases are rare of 
a chronicler or hagiographer specifying the dona- 
tion, although, in this case too, it is not gold and 
silver or some other adornment (cf. the brief section 
of Giorgi Merchule's work that refers to the foun- 
dation of Ube/Ubisi monastery?^). Were it not for 
the survival of floor and wall mosaics, of numerous 
frescoes, reliefs, and stelae, of chased and painted 
icons, the impression given by texts would be that 
throughout the Early Middle Ages churches in 
Georgia remained without any adornment. 

The process of the final establishment of a single 
system of church painting can also be linked to a 
shift in style. One of the basic features of this style 
— the desire to subject the individual forms of the 
church to a single spatial idea — implied the overall 
adornment of the interior with painted decoration. 
It can be no coincidence that this emerged just as 
Georgia entered a phase of greatly increased artistic 
and cultural exchange with Byzantium. However, 
the demand for more extended pictorial program- 
mes cannot be due solely to internal changes, or to 
the growing closeness to Byzantium. 

The new approach accepted not both lavish orna- 
mental carving and complete interior programmes. 
Furthermore, from that time, it became increas- 
ingly desirable to have numerous glimmering 
adornments, which had been so alien to the plain- 
ness and austerity of the earlier period. From the 
first half of the eleventh century documents give 
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much more detailed information about the contri- 
butions made to churches by donors — both clergy 
and laymen. Narratives refer not only to the con- 
struction of buildings and their painting, but also 
to the donation of icons embellished with gold and 
silver and precious stones, liturgical vessels and 
vestments — i.e. the all-encompassing embellish- 
ment of a monastery or church”. Lavish decoration 
and full painting of churches seem to have been 
guite acceptable within the new trends. At this time 
the abundance of glittering adornment is fully 
acceptable, a form of decoration not part of the 
earlier trend of simplicity and austerity*. For this 
guestion, special significance attaches to an excerpt 
from the Life of St Giorgi the Athonite, which has 
claimed attention for some time”, even though it 
became the subject of a special study only two dec- 
ades ago. Of course, this does not mean that such 
a tradition did not exist in Georgia before, or that 
earlier donations were small and insignificant. 
However, from the first half of the eleventh century 
the general trend in the local cultural environment 
was gradually changing. 


CONCLUSION 


I hope that this evidence explains why Oshki, 
a church of highest expense and guality built in the 
960s-970s in a principality adjoining Byzantium 
was not painted fully. The adoption and adaptation 
of the Byzantine complete system of church paint- 
ing was not considered an urgent task in Georgia 
at that time. The designers of Oshki had two inter- 
related aims: to build a church of great scale and 
high artistic guality, adorning it with highly refined 
reliefs, ornaments, painted graphic images, and 
extended inscriptions; and to apply frescoes only to 
those individual sections with liturgical, memorial 
or some other function. The complete painting of 
the south-east chapel must be linked to its funerary 
role. As a result, its creators never set themselves the 
task of decorating the entire interior with frescoes. 
In other words, the centuries-old path of gradual 
perfection of the system of painting was reflected 
more firmly in the Oshki frescoes than the changes 
already made in contemporary Byzantium. 


9 From this point of view, a document written by the 
Catholicos-Patriarch Melkisedek I (ca 1010-1033) to 


Svetitskhoveli cathedral seems especially characteristic. In 
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it he lists in detail the precious objects with which he 
embellished the cathedral after its rebuilding and renova- 
tion in the 1020s: ...And I adorned [this cathedral] with all 
decoration, the outer chapel and porch, building and roofing. 

And I adorned [it] with all ornaments of gold and silver, gems 
and pearls and by writing divine books. And I chased the life- 
giving pillar with gold and silver. And I chased the holy sanc- 
tuary with gold and silver, gems and pearls. And I chased the 
iconostasis and door of the sanctuary with gold and silver. And 
I made two True Crosses of gold, with gems and pearls. And 
I made the holy martyrium with gold and silver, gems and 
pearls. And within this I placed the relics of all saints, 

uncountable and the True Cross. And I placed the icon of gold 
presented to me by Constantine, King of the Greeks. And in 
the martyrium I placed the icon of the Holy Virgin, adorned 
with gold, gems, and pearls, presented to me by Basil, King of 
the Greeks. And the large icon of the Saviour, [made] of 
mosaic and adorned with gems, and another icon of the Sav- 
iour, of silver, overlain with gold. And the icon of the Baptist 
— one, and of Theodore — one, made of mosaic, chased with 
gold and silver. And other icons, 55 in number, made of 
mosaic and gold plates, placed by myself, And a chalice and 
golden bowl, adorned with gems, pearls, and enamel icons. 

And spoon of gold and diadems of gold, adorned with gems 
and pearls. And rhipidions of gold, adorned with pearls and 
censers, and incense-burners — one. And large censers of silver, 

large incense-burners — two, both overlain with gold. And 
plain censers and incense-burners, large — one. And portable 
censers and incense-burners of silver — one. And a silver cross, 

portable — one. And a pair of large jugs and a basin — two. 

And a Greek jug and basin, overlain with gold — one. And 
divine books, the names of which are: a large [format] com- 
mentaries on the Gospel — one, according to Matthew, Mark, 

and Luke. And the commentaries on the Gospel by John — one. 

And Four Gospels — three. A portable Four Gospels — one, [the 
cover of which is] adorned with gems and pearls. And large 
books of the martyrs, [for] winter and summer, the cover 
chased with silver, with silver book-binding — two. And a 
large annual book of priests, chased in silver — one. And a 
pearl book called Tsinamdzghvari — one. The Revelation of 
John — one. The Life of Andrew Salos, presented to me by 
Antoni, the brother of my mother — one. David's explanation 

— one. A portable polycephalon — one. New annual hymnary 
— one. And euchologion, containing blessing of church, blessing 
of hieromonks, cover chased with gold icon and in granulation 
— one. Other annual euchologion, comprehensive, cover chased 
with silver and granulation — one. The nomocanon, new — 
one. The triodion, called royal — one. And other books — eight 
titles. And the hymnary divided in two, in which the annual 
orderings are — one. Chronicles for domestic use and for com- 

memorations, chased with silver — one. And portable chroni- 

cles, silver granulated — one. À portable liturgy — one. These 
books listed by me number twenty five in all. Bookcases, 

granulated with gold and silver — one. Large candlestick of 
copper — one. And stand — one. Candlesticks granulated with 

silver — two. Large candlestick of iron — one. And a priestly 
garment, of gold thread brocade, with a surplice with gold 
patterns, woven with gold thread, and perfect in every way. 

And an epimanikia — one. Cape jeweled — one, green — one. 

And a yolk-coloured veil — one, with Greek gold — one. And 
garment sewn with gold thread, presented by Romanos, King 
of the Greeks — one. And garment sewn with gold thread — 
one. A reliquary of gold-threaded velvet. And a staff, granulated 


with gold — one. Unadorned religuaries — two. And rugs to be 
hung up, presented by Basil, King of the Greeks. And I hung 
up the gold-threaded velvet. And silk cloths — three. Yolk- 
coloured silk cloth — one. Garments of gold-threaded cloth, of 
a large size, with ornamented bands, adorned with similar 
rings — eight. And a large-sized garment of gold-threaded silk, 
presented by Bagrat Curopalates — one. It was k[o]ronikon 
SM. And afier all these deeds of mine I prepared my grave to 
the south of the diaconicon in the martyrium of the holy mar- 
tyrs, and I set up an altar and appointed Ioane, [who was] 
reared by me, over my grave to say mass for my sinful soul. 
And in this martyrium I draped my altar with gold-threaded 
cloth, chased with silver, I set a chalice and bowl of silver and 
a silver spoon; reliquary and staff, censers and incense burners 
of silver; a gold-treaded brocade garment — one, cloth — one. 
And I hung up a rug, a gold-threaded 
cloth with a border. And in this Holy capital I fixed the 
remembrance day on 13 January, on the festival of All Saints, 
with a night-vigil and mass. For the critical edition of the 
Georgian original of the document, see Enukidze/Silogava/ 
Shoshiashvili 1984, 20-29). In comparison with similar 
Western and even Byzantine sources, this document (in 
which, apart from the adornment, reference is made to the 
donation of other property to the cathedral as well) seems 
much more meager, however not against the background 
of local narrative tradition. Which is most important, the 
document clearly points to the attitude of the prelate of the 
Georgian Church, i.e. — his pride in having made such a 
lavish donation, and eagerness to list it in detail. This is 
indicative of a definite, clearly established taste and trend 
of the times. Historical sources show that subsequently, 
over the centuries, this trend became universal (cf. for 
example, The Life of David IV the Builder, compiled in 
the second quarter of the twelfth century (Q'aukhchishvili 
1955, 329); the will of a certain Gabriel for Labechina 
Church of the Archangels, of 1222-1245 (Kutateladze 
1955, 77-79); a donation by the Gelati Archpriest Iakob 
to the Khakhuli icon of the Holy Virgin, of 1259-1293 
(Dolidze 1970, 173-174); the Chronicle of Ksani Principal- 
ity so-called “Dzegli Eristavta’ of the late fourteenth-early 
fifteenth century (Meskhia 1954, 343-349); document of 
donation of Catholicos Malakia to the Svetitskhoveli 
Cathedral, of ca 1532 (Dolidze 1970, 253-256; Kakabadze 
1914, 49-50); the letter of donation of Vakhtang Gurieli 
to Shemokmedi Church, of ca 1572 (Dolidze 1977, 657- 
658); letter of donation of Catholicos Ekvtime Saq varelidze 
to Bichvinta Cathedral, of the second quarter of the six- 
teenth century (Kakabadze 1925, 180-185); a donation 
letter of Catholicos Dorotheos to the Itria Church of the 
Saviour, compiled at the end of the sixteenth century 
(Dolidze 1970, 352-354); letter of donation of Catholicos 
Malakia Gurieli to the Bichvinta Cathedral, 1616-1639 
(Dolidze 1970, 497-498; Kakabadze 1925, 189-192); letter 
of donation of Tbilisi Bishop Elise to the Tbilisi Sioni 
Cathedral, 1634 (Dolidze 1970, 491-492); deed of Catholi- 
cos Nikoloz IX Amilakhvari to Svetitskhoveli Cathedral, 
1687 (Kakabadze 1913, 64-67); donation of Bishop Antoni 
to Tsageri Church, 1778 (Dolidze 1970, 919-922); will of 
Metropolitan Saba Tusishvili to Ninotsminda Cathedral, 
1774-1777 (Barnaveli 1950, 226-235). 

?6 Tumanishvili 1983, 117; idem 2001, 113-114. 

7/ Amiranashvili 1957, 113-114; Khuskivadze 1981, 99. 

?8 Abuladze 1967, 114. 
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Mat IMMERZEEL, Identity Puzzles. Medieval Christian 
Art in Syria and Lebanon, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, 
MA 2009, Peeters Publishers (OLA 184): 16 x 
24 cm, 325 pages; 128 plates; 19 figures; ISBN 
978-90-429-2149-8. 


The wall paintings of medieval Syria and of Lebanon have long 
remained outside the mainstream scholarly interest for at least 
three different reasons. Firstly, it developed under the influ- 
ence of Byzantine culture, which itself has never engendered 
much deeper attention from the West. Secondly, most of the 
art in question is found in buildings located in inaccessible 
mountain areas. Even today, reaching these places is difficult 
and requires an excellent sense of orientation and considerable 
effort, not to mention good physical condition. This inacces- 
sibility has slowed down the research process, but it has had 
the positive effect of protecting the murals from destruction 
from the hands of the Muslim invaders in the past. Thirdly, the 
legibility, or rather illegibility, of medieval Christian paintings 
caused by layer-upon-layer of residual surfaces deposits, have 
made them mostly very difficult to read and interpret without 
extensive conservation treatment. 

In the end effect, research interest in the wall paintings of 
Lebanon emerged in the late 19th century and developed further 
during the 20th century, reaching its peak in the last two decades. 
Numerous articles have been published concerning individual 
mural complexes and the relevant research issues. After Youhanna 
Sader's synthetic study of wall painting in Lebanon', the mon- 
umental work of Levon Nordiguian and Jean Claude Voisin 
on medieval castles and churches in Lebanon was published". 
In 2004, Erika Cruikshank Dodd's study of wall painting in 
Lebanon appeared - the result of thirty years of research by the 
author. This extensive work contains a richly-illustrated cata- 
logue of 27 complexes of murals, accompanied by chapters on the 
history of Lebanon, the architecture, iconography and style. 
The logical and consistent layout of Cruikshank Dodd's work has 
made it practically a textbook and it would have seemed that it 
would become the cornerstone of all research for many years to 
come were it not for the discovery, in the very same year that her 
monumental work was published, of the murals in Kaftun which 
have contributed significantly to our knowledge of medieval wall 
painting in Lebanon*. This is a sign of the current dynamics 
in the research on this issue which is also true for the studies over 
Syrian painting. Suffice it to mention monographs of mural 
complexes published in the last decade by Erika Cruikshank 
Dodd? as well as Stephen Westphalen and Andrea Schmidt’. 


To sum up, Mat Immerzeel’s book is not the first synthetical 
approach to the wall painting of Syria and Lebanon. Yet the task 
of the Dutch scholar was not to write another monograph of the 
art of the region but to take up a discussion of its identity. The 
title, Identity Puzzles', already suggests the nature of the pres- 
entation. Immerzeel has made himself known as the author of 
numerous articles on the Christian art of Lebanon. It is notice- 
able that the time he spent on his earlier research has given him 
the necessary distance to consider the works themselves as well 
as previous monograph studies on their subject. The highly 
praised decision of the Dutch researcher was to combine in his 
book both the wall paintings of Syria and of Lebanon. The 
researchers of this area usually tended to treat each of the two 
separately’. From the historical point of view such a division 
could be artificial. The two cultural spheres were strongly inter- 
connected as indicated by the Syriac legends appearing fre- 
guently next to paintings form the “Mount Lebanon' region. 


| Sader, Y. 1997, Painted Churches and Rock-cut Chapels of 
Lebanon, Beirut. Sader included a catalogue of twenty-two 
complexes of murals, which just seven years later Immer- 
zeel extended to twenty-seven in his article on the donors 
and artists of medieval Lebanon. Cf. Immerzeel, M. 2004, 
"Medieval Wall Paintings in Lebanon. Donors and Artists’, 
Chronos 10, (7-47), p. 7. 

2 Nordiguian, L., J.-C. Voisin 1999, Chateaux et églises du 
moyen áge au Liban, Beyrouth. A supplement published in 
2010 has updated the book to include recent finds and 
conservation work. 

3 Cruikshank Dodd, E. 2004, Medieval Painting in the Leba- 
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PAM 16, 447-452; Chmielewski, K. and T. Waliszewski 
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7 Excepting articles like that by Westphalen, S. 2000, Wand- 
malereien in syrischen und libanesischen Kirchen’, Antike 
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Mat Immerzeel's book comprises five chapters. In the first 
chapter of his book Immerzeel discusses the Syrian Renaissance 
in Art and the impact of this phenomenon on the art of neigh- 
boring regions, Egypt for example. The researcher points out 
the cultural syncretism that overstepped religious barriers, but 
cautions against treating Syrian art as excessively homogeneous 
in view of the many regional variants that exist. In the next 
two chapters Immerzeel concentrates on discussing particular 
murals from the regions of modern Syria first, and then Leba- 
non. This order is logical for it permits a verification of views 
attributing to Syrian art, an excessively — strong influence on 
its Lebanese counterpart. Descriptions of murals are not as 
detailed as in Nordiguian and Voisin's book or that of Cruik- 
shank Dodd's, but they have been updated and are very to the 
point. The fourth chapter contains the author's remarks and 
reflections on the production of icon painting. Including this 
chapter in the book is another commendable decision on 
Immerzeel’s part. The attribution of the so-called Crusader 
Icons has long been treated too generally, largely due to the 
inaccessibility of the sources that have seen daylight only 
recently. A comparison of the icons with wall painting pre- 
served zn situ (e.g. in Kaftun) has demonstrated the existence 
of ateliers that were responsible for painting of both monu- 
mental and icon size in Lebanon. Thus, one is prompted to 
accept Immerzeel’s conclusion that ‘the whole concept of Cru- 
sader art should perhaps be re-examined 5, 

The last chapter in this book is devoted to the difficult 
issue of attributing individual works of painting and identify- 
ing donors. The difficulty lies mainly in the absence of written 
sources. Immerzeel takes advantage of the subjects, style, attributes 
and robes of donors, as well as the legends accompanying the 
representations. His research demonstrates the importance of 
Latin foundations which, however not always, went in combi- 
nation with the Latin origin of the painters who could have 
actually been local inhabitants. In Immerzeel’s opinion, style is 
not a conclusive determinant of the identity formation of Leba- 
non and West Syria, similarly as the language of the inscriptions 
which should be treated in a broader context. 


8 Immerzeel, M. 2009, 136. 


! Renan, E. 1864, Mission de Phénicie, Paris; Tallon, M. 1962, 
‘Peintures byzantines au Liban. Inventaire’, Mélanges de 
l'Université Saint Joseph 38, fasc. 13, 279-294; Leroy, J. 1964, 
Les manuscrits syriaques à peintures conservés dans les biblio- 
thèques d'Europe et d'Orient, 2 vols, Paris, 83. Voir aussi: 
Brossé, Ch.-L. 1926, ‘Les peintures de la grotte de Marina, 
près de Tripoli, Syria 7, 30-45; Lauffray, J. 1966-1948, 
‘Faurums et monuments de Béryte', Bulletin du Musée de 
Beyrouth 8, 7-16; Nasrallah, J. 1969, “La peinture monumen- 
tale des patriarcats melkites’, in: V. Cándéa (ed.), Icônes 
Melkites. Exposition organisée par le Musée Nicolas Sursock 
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Dodd, E. 1983, Notes on the Wall Paintings of Mart 
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Roger Saidah, Paris, 451-462. 

? Sader, Y. 1987, Peintures murales dans des églises maronites 
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Has Mat Immerzeel managed to solve the puzzle of the 
identity of paintings from the given region in a cultural context 
in his book? It seems that at the present stage of research and 
in view of a continuous stream of new finds, it is extremely 
difficult to find a single answer to the question of identity. 
Yet the goal of science is not only to find answers, but first of 
all to ask relevant questions. Such questions can be much more 
inspiring and thought-provoking than solutions. Thus, Mat 
Immerzeel’s book brings in a breath of freshness in research on 
the wall painting of Syria and Lebanon. It is a call for new 
reflection, pointing out the multi-faceted nature of culture in 
the region in the 12th and 13th centuries and warning against 
too-simple conclusions. In this sense, Immerzeel's task has 
been completed successfully. Additionally, the book is succinct 
in its form, avoiding unnecessary digressions and presenting 
the author's reasoning in clear and consistent manner. A useful 
tool for specialists, it is equally accessible to the reader just 
embarking on the adventure of learning about Christian paint- 
ing art in medieval Syria and Lebanon. Additionally the 
detailed list of references is collected at the end of the book. 

In the introduction to his book Mat Immerzeel quoted Jules 
Leroy's opinion from the 1960s, perceiving the medieval Chris- 
tian art of Syria and Lebanon as of little importance for Middle 
Eastern art as a whole. Looking back today one can see the 
immense changes that have occurred in the approach of research- 
ers to the art of this region. It is a source of our optimism and 
Mat Immerzeel’s book is yet another step made toward a better 
understanding of the wall painting of Syria and Lebanon. 


Magdalena £aptas 


Mat IMMERZEEL, Identity Puzzles. Medieval Christian 
Art in Syria and Lebanon, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, 
MA: Peeters Publishers, 2009 (Orientalia Lova- 
niensia Analecta 184); 16 x 24 cm, 325 pages, 
19 figures, 128 plates: ISBN 978-90-429-2149-8. 

Mahmoud ZIBAWI, Images chrétiennes du Levant. 
Les décors peints des églises syro-libanaises au 
Moyen Áge, Paris: CNRS Editions, 2009; 21 x 
26 cm, 195 pages, 210 illustrations en couleur: 


ISBN 978-2-271-06653-4. 


Depuis les derniéres décennies l'attention des archéologues et 
des historiens d'art pour la peinture médiévale au Liban et en 
Syrie ne cesse de croitre. Hormis quelques évocations ou études 
rapides et sporadiques sur le sujet, datant depuis Ernest Renan 
et, un peu plus tard, M. Tallon puis J. Leroy, le sujet était 
quasi délaissé et les fresques restaient méconnues de la part des 
chercheurs et du grand public’. Cependant on a assisté dès la 
fin du XXe siècle à un véritable essor dans l'étude des fresques 
médiévales de la Syrie et du Liban qui ont suscité l'intérét des 
chercheurs tant occidentaux que locaux. La parution d'un 
grand nombre d'ouvrages et de recherches commence des la fin 
des années 1980 au Liban avec les deux livres du R. P. Youhanna 
Sader? suivi par le beau livre de Lévon Nordiguian co-écrit avec 


Jean-Claude Voisin et qui traitait à la fois des châteaux et des 
églises médiévales au Liban?. En 2004 paraît le colossal ouvrage 
d'Erica Cruikshank Dodd où l'auteur, à travers une étude 
approfondie et scrupuleuse, amène à découvrir les voies de 
développement de l'art de la fresque au Liban. Quelques 
années plus tót celle-ci avait publié un ouvrage non moins 
important sur les peintures de Deir Mar Mousa el-Habashi en 
Syrie’. En 2005, le chercheur allemand Stephen Westphalen 
publie, en collaboration avec Andrea Schmidt, un livre sur les 
peintures et inscriptions du monastere Deir Mar Yagoub à 
Qara avec la contribution de Mat Immerzeel qui écrit sur les 
fresques syriennes de Maarrat Saydnaya°. En 2007-2008 j'ai 
écrit trois petits livres sur les fresques et icónes du Liban des- 
tinés au grand public’. De plus la plupart de ces chercheurs 
publient des articles traitant du méme sujet’. 

En 2009, en un délai d'un mois, trois ouvrages traitant 
presque du méme sujet voient le jour: l'un est la seconde édi- 
tion renouvelée du livre L. Nordiguian et J.-C. Voisin, dans 
lequel Nordiguian y rajoute les découvertes récentes et les 
fresques restaurées dix ans après la première édition?. Les deux 
autres livres parlent des peintures du Liban et de la Syrie: le 
premier, Images chrétiennes du Levant. Les décors peints des églises 
syro-libanaises au Moyen Âge de Mahmoud Zibawi est édité par 
les éditions du Centre National des Recherches Scientifiques 
(CNRS) de Paris avec une préface de Tania Velmans. Le deu- 
xième, Identity Puzzles. Medieval Christian Art in Syria and 
Lebanon, édité par Peeters, est l’œuvre de Mat Immerzeel. 

Tout comme ces peintures du Liban et de la Syrie inté- 
ressent les chercheurs, elles sont de même devenues l’objet 
d'intenses travaux de nettoyage et de restauration. Ainsi a été 
fondé l'Association pour la Restauration et l'Etude des Fresques 
Médiévales du Liban ('AREFML) qui a lancé un projet visant 
à sauver les peintures murales du Liban. Ceci va inciter des 
associations donatrices et des banques à sponsoriser les tra- 
vaux!®. Une campagne de restauration a lieu chaque année 
dans une ou deux églises. La restauration de cinq églises a été 
réalisée depuis 2006, comme des découvertes sensationnelles 
s’operent chaque année et ouvrent de nouveaux horizons pour 
la recherche. Des équipes de restaurateurs polonais, italiens et 
libanais travaillent dans ces églises. La situation de la restaura- 
tion en Syrie est probablement meilleure car la plupart des 
églises ont été nettoyées: ainsi Deir Mar Mousa au Nebeck, 
Mar Sarkis et Bakhos à Qara et Deir Mar Yaqoub à Qara, les 
églises de Saydnaya, et Maarrat Saydnaya, Mar Elian el-Homsi 
et les deux églises dans le Crac des Chevaliers et à Marqab ont 
obtenu le travail nécessaire pour leur conservation. 

C'est précisément sur les deux derniers ouvrages des deux 
chercheurs, Mat Immerzeel et Mahmoud Zibawi que je vou- 
drais centrer mon attention; tous les deux, certes traitent du 
méme sujet, mais chacun posséde, comme il se doit, sa facon 
à lui de faire son hypothése. 

Mahmoud Zibawi, chercheur libanais, spécialiste en art 
chrétien et art islamique, vit entre Paris et Beyrouth oü il enseigne 
dans ses universités. Il publie des livres sur l'art byzantin mais 
surtout sur l'art de l'Egypte chrétienne, de la Syrie, du Liban. 
Ses ouvrages, écrits parfois dans un style fluide et accessible au 
lecteur non spécialisé, obtiennent une grande popularité à tel 
point qu'ils sont traduits en plusieurs langues européennes. 


Son grand mérite réside dans le fait d'avoir lancé ou redonné 
vie à l'art chrétien du Proche Orient longtemps resté peu 
connu ou mal interprété par les chercheurs. Mat Immerzeel, 
bien connu dans le cercle des byzantinistes, lui aussi est le 
grand spécialiste de l'art chrétien du Proche Orient. Il est le 
directeur du Centre Paul van Moorsel à l'Université de Leiden, 
comme il est le fondateur et le rédacteur en chef de la revue 
Eastern Christian Art (ECA), l'unique périodique consacré à 
l'art chrétien des pays du Levant. A la plume d'Immerzeel 
appartiennent plusieurs ouvrages et publications tous consacrés 
à l'art chrétien d'Egypte, de la Syrie, du Liban et de la Mésopo- 
tamie. Gráce à ses travaux et à son activité intense dans ce 
domaine, l'art des communautés chrétiennes d'Orient occupe 
déjà la place qu'il doit occuper dans l'histoire de l'art en général. 

Dans son introduction M. Immerzeel expose la probléma- 
tique qui consiste, comme le titre de l'ouvrage l'indique, à 
déceler à travers l'étude des programmes décoratifs les éléments 
distinctifs chez chaque communauté chrétienne, qu'elle soit 
syrienne orthodoxe, grecque orthodoxe ou maronite, avec tout 
ce que subit chacune d'elles comme influences, relations et 
interactions. C'est ce qu'il appelle de puzzles identitaires ‘iden- 
tity puzzles !!, Zibawi, lui, insiste sur l’origine byzantine de cet 
art qui se distingue par ‘certains traits spécifiques? et qui est 
parfois marqué par ‘un langage plastique plus schématique' 5. 

L'analyse d'Immerzeel se caractérise par son étude trés scru- 
puleuse des sources écrites tant occidentales qu'orientales. Son 
exploitation du plus grand nombre de références citant ou 
décrivant un site, par exemple celui du monastére de Notre- 
Dame-de-Saydnaya si visité par les pelerins et les voyageurs 
occidentaux depuis le Moyen Áge, l'a mené à en reconstituer 
non seulement l'architecture intérieure mais l'emplacement et 
les sujets des peintures qui décoraient les murs'*. Faisant un 
travail de détective l'auteur rétablit les limites de l'ancienne 
l'église. Il situe son abside dont la saillie existe encore et s'in- 
tégre actuellement dans l'enceinte extérieure du monastére. 
Il redessine le plan qui s’avere de structure basilicale à cinq nefs 


3 Nordiguian, L., J.-C. Voisin 1999, Chateaux et églises du 
moyen áge au Liban, Beyrouth. 

^ Cruikshank Dodd, E. 2004, Medieval Painting in the Leba- 
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? Cruikshank Dodd, E. 2001, The Frescoes of Mar Musa al- 
Habashi. A Study in Medieval Painting in Syria, Toronto. 

$ Schmidt, A., S. Westphalen 2005, Christliche Wandmalereien 
in Syrien: Qara und das Kloster Mar Yakub, Wiesbaden 
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7 Hélou, N. 2007, La fresque (I) dans les anciennes églises du 
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avec un sol couvert d’une mosaïque de pavement'?. Quant aux 
fresques, desquelles il ne reste pratiquement rien, Immerzeel y 
affirme leur présence d’après la description des voyageurs qui 
sont passé par là, comme par exemple l'existence d'un Juge- 
ment dernier sur le mur ouest, ou encore l'inscription en 
syriaque peinte sur le mur sud et qui a été détruite dernière- 
ment, aussi il découvre des traces de couleur à peine visible sur 
un mur extérieur. 

Zibawi se réfère lui aussi à des témoignages d'auteurs d'au- 
trefois, mais il jouit de l'avantage de puiser dans les sources 
arabes qui sont parfois inaccessibles aux chercheurs occiden- 
taux. Si l'analyse d'Immerzeel se distingue par son étude trop 
méticuleuse oü il ne laisse aucun détail lui échapper, Zibawi 
lui, ne s'attarde pas aux menus détails, qu'il trouve trop futiles 
pour s'y attacher, ce qui favorise chez lui une vision globale 
voire sommaire de l'évolution de cet art. L'on peut s'y prendre 
parfois à cette approche qui semble quelque peu désinvolte, 
mais l'auteur développe ses idées d'une fagon trés claire, sans 
s'enliser dans des interprétations qui auraient compliqué l'ana- 
lyse et qui n'auraient pas trop avancé l'étude. Il est à noter que 
ce style qui distingue les ouvrages de Zibawi est compact et 
dense et est loin de sombrer dans la simplicité. Décrivant les 
sujets iconographiques, Zibawi se réfère toujours aux textes 
bibliques et les écrits des pères de l'Eglise; à chaque image, 
chaque scène une correspondance textuelle, ce qui enrichit 
l'interprétation et la rend plus compréhensible au lecteur 
contemporain qui n'est pas toujours sensé connaitre toutes 
les compositions iconographiques. Il nous présente les saints 
d'aprés leur vie telle qu'elle a été évoquée dans les synaxaires, 
ou encore d'apres la tradition écrite ou convenue. Prenons en 
guise d'exemple l'explication de l'identité de Mar Mousa el- 
Habashi (ou saint Moise l'éthiopien), à qui Immerzeel renie 
tout lien avec une origine éthiopienne, affirmant ainsi qu'il ne 
s'agit que du prophète Moise!®. Zibawi lui, considère qu'il y a 
eu une confusion entre Mar Mousa el-Habachi (saint Moise 
l'échiopien) et Moise l'Abyssin dit le Noir, l'illustre Pere du 
désert dont l'histoire a été rapportée par Pallade d'Héliopolis. 
Selon Zibawi, le patron du monastère de Nebeck ‘serait plutôt 
un saint oublié, portant le méme nom’; ce serait selon toute 
évidence un saint local confondu avec un saint abyssin qui 
vécut avant lui dans cette région. Pour aboutir à cette déduc- 
tion l'auteur s'est appuyé sur une légende locale qu'il a trouvée 
dans un manuscrit du XV£ siècle”. 

Hormis la question de l'identité du patron du monastère 
de Mar Mousa, les peintures présentent d'autres problémes 


5 Immerzeel 2009, 47. 

16 Immerzeel 2009, 57. 

V Zibawi 2009, 99. 

Cruikshank Dodd se base sur le calendrier grecque qui 

donne l'année (Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 109). 

' Dans Dall'Oglio, P., M. Cordaro, L. Alberti et al. 1998, Il 
restauro del monasterio di San Mose l'Abisino, Nebek, Syria, 
Damasco; Den Heijer, J., B. ter Haar Romeny, M. Immerzeel, 
S. Westphalen 2007, “The Inscriptions’, ECA 4, 133-186, 
inscr. no. 18. 

20 Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 39-41, 163. 

?! Immerzeel 2009, 81. 
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dont certains se limitent à l'identification des saints, et d'autres 
touchent aux questions de datation. Les trois couches de pein- 
tures qui décorent les murs de l'église possedent des inscrip- 
tions les datant; cependant l'on retrouve chez les deux auteurs 
des datations différentes concernant la troisième couche. 
Zibawi les date de 1192/93, se basant probablement sur le livre 
d’Erica Cruikshank Dodd!5, alors que Immerzeel les fait 
remonter à quelques années plus tard, soit à 1208/09, date 
donnée au début par le pere Paolo Dall'Oglio pour qui la mau- 
vaise écriture est cause de confusion. Cette datation fut confir- 
mée par Johannes den Heijer aprés le nettoyage les travaux 
de restauration’, Cette différence qui se réduit à une quinzaine 
d'années semble insignifiante, mais si l'on se réfère à l'art 
byzantin de l'époque auquel l'art syro-libanais est lié, on se 
rend compte que les années qui ont suivi l'an 1200 forment 
une rupture avec les dernières décennies du XIIe siècle qui ont 
connu un style dynamique aux formes tourmentées et tumul- 
tueuses. Or le style de cette troisième couche de peintures à 
Deir Mar Mousa se rattache plus à l'art du XIIIe siècle non 
seulement avec ses formes douces et paisibles mais surtout avec 
sa manière où l'influence locale se manifeste clairement. Tou- 
jours nous basant sur l'art byzantin, l'on constate que la pein- 
ture de la première couche, celle de 1058 montre des ressem- 
blances avec des cycles comme ceux de Hosios Loukas ou Nea 
Moni en Gréce, ou de Kiev en Russie; toutes appartiennent 
aux environs du milieu du XI siècle et possèdent des points 
communs qui les rattachent à cette première couche de Deir 
Mar Mousa. Partout l'on voit des images sévéres et ascétiques 
aux formes monumentales, aux proportions lourdes et trés som- 
maires, avec des visages ayant des yeux énormes et symétriques, 
oü prédomine une gamme coloristique limitée. Ces figures 
semblent détachées du monde d'ici bas. Par contre la deuxième 
couche, datée de 1095, manifeste un style, loin d'étre ascé- 
tique, mais qui aspire plutót aux gestes harmonieux et naturels 
et aux visages doux exprimant un calme spirituel. Cet art pré- 
sente des affinités avec les peintures byzantines de la deuxième 
moitié du XIe siécle comme ceux de Daphni par exemple. 
Tout ceci affirme le rattachement, le lien de l'art de la Syrie du 
XIe siècle avec celui de Byzance. 

Je ne peux m'accorder avec Immerzeel sur certaines attri- 
butions ou datations. Le chercheur tout autant gu'E. Cruik- 
shank Dodd"? considère les fresques d'Amioun exécutée par un 
artiste chypriote et les fait remonter à la fin du XIIe siècle soit 
le début du XIIF si&cle?!. Or ces peintures, surtout celles repré- 
sentées dans la conque, avec leurs visages tout rond comme la 
lune, leur traitement manquant du jeu subtil d'ombre et de 
lumiére, leur poses hiératiques ne peuvent appartenir à la tra- 
dition byzantine, elles sont plutót exécutées par un peintre 
local travaillant à la manière byzantinisante. Elles remontent à 
la première moitié du XIIIe siècle car c'est un style non pas 
expressif et tourmenté comme à l’époque précédente mais 
monumental, clair, simple où prédominent des visages aux 
grands traits larges et tranquilles. Un cas semblable se retrouve 
dans la peinture byzantinisante de la Dormition à Eddé qui est 
d’un style dynamique et se reliant à la tradition comnénienne 
tardive. Malgré ceci la peinture ne peut être l'oeuvre d'un artiste 
byzantin, tel que le considère Immerzeel, à cause des traits 
strictement orientaux que l'on retrouve dans l'interprétation 


quelque peu simplifiée des visages et vêtements: il s’agit ici soit 
d'un artiste local influencé par l'art byzantin de l'époque, soit 
un artiste byzantin influencé par l'art des chrétiens d’Orient. 
De ce fait, cette fresque de Eddé affirme à quel point le lien 
avec Byzance était resté étroit. 

Dans son dernier chapitre consacré à la relation de l'art 
byzantin avec les peintures du Liban et de la Syrie, Zibawi 
tranche sur l'inéluctable influence byzantine tant sur l'art mel- 
kite orthodoxe et maronite que sur l'art syrien orthodoxe. 
Ici il fait remonter les racines de cette influence encore au 
XI° siècle avec les miniatures du manuscrit de Malatya qui 
datent de 1054, conservé au Patriarcat syrien orthodoxe de 
Damas, et qui sont marquées par une influence byzantine évi- 
dente. Celle-ci se combine harmonieusement avec l'art syrien. 
L'influence byzantine restera toujours, selon Zibawi, trés pré- 
sente dans cet art provincial jusqu'à la deuxiéme moitié du 
XIIIe siècle. L'auteur traite ici, en guise d'exemple, de l'icóne 
biface de Kaftoun avec la Vierge Hodigitria d'un cóté et le 
Baptéme de l'autre. Cette icóne est exécutée dans un style qui 
rallie ensemble les traits orientaux avec la maniére byzantine. 
S'appuyant sur l'art chrétien en Mésopotamie oü les traits 
orientaux islamiques sont trés présents, et le comparant avec 
l'art syro-libanais, Zibawi tranche sur la forte influence byzan- 
tine de cet art l'opposant ainsi à celui de la Mésopotamie. 
Pour Zibawi méme la troisiéme couche des fresques de Deir 
Mar Moussa à l'influence orientale évidente, témoigne du lan- 
gage byzantinisant auquel appartiennent ces fresques. Il le qua- 
lifie de byzantin provincial??. Ainsi Zibawi affirme l'absence de 
toute influence islamique sur les fresques de la Syrie et du 
Liban. Par ailleurs l'on découvre dans certaines miniatures 
syriennes orthodoxes provenant de Mosoul d'évidents traits 
islamiques. C'est ainsi que Zibawi rattache à cet art le manus- 
crit de Barlaam et Joasaph, conservé au monastere Notre- 
Dame-de-Balamand qu'il considére de production abbasside de 
Mosoul oü il existe des églises syriennes orthodoxes décorées 
de reliefs comme l'église de Saint-Behnam. Par contre les reliefs 
de l'église de Saint-Ahoudamma à Mosoul se relient à l'art 
irano-sassanide. C'est ainsi que opposant les deux styles 
— byzantinisant d'un cóté et islamisant de l'autre — Zibawi 
affirme l'appartenance byzantine de tout l'art qui se répand 
dans la région du Croissant fertile, alors qu'on ne le retrouve 
pas en Mésopotamie. Il souligne l'appartenance de l'art syro- 
libanais à la tradition byzantine, méme les peintures de Deir 
Mar Moussa el-Habashi y participent malgré le refus de l'église 
syrienne de la domination byzantine. “Le caractère byzantini- 
sant de ces décors est indéniable', écrit M. Zibawi. Melkites, 
jacobites ou maronites, les Chrétiens adoptent un langage artis- 
tique commun qui s'inspire de la tradition byzantine provin- 
ciale. Des apports locaux lui confèrent un caractère particulier, 
sans constituer un style en soi’#, Dans ce contexte, il s'agit de 
ne pas négliger le fait que le XIIIe siècle était un siècle de 
bouleversements et de mutations tant à Byzance qu'en Orient 
levantin. La prise de Constantinople par les Croisés et l'arrivée 
des troupes mongoles puis mameloukes en Syrie éloignent les 
artistes de leur source d'inspiration qui est Constantinople, 
mais favorisent les écoles 'nationales'. 

Dans son dernier chapitre Identity”, Mat Immerzeel 
cherche les traits particuliers qui différencient une communauté 


d'une autre; et ceci bien sür se trouve dans certains motifs 
iconographiques, dans le style, le langage des inscriptions mais 
encore l'auteur analyse l'identité des donateurs. Aucun auteur 
avant lui ne s'était posé une telle question. L'approche est trés 
intéressante, et ouvre un nouveau volet dans l'étude non seule- 
ment des fresques mais de la situation sociale ou ethnique de 
ceux qui l'ont commandé. Cependant, tel que le probléme est 
posé par l'auteur on peut, soit s'accorder avec son hypothese, 
soit la dénier. S'appuyant sur leur aspect extérieur — visage 
imberbe, vêtement “mi-partie' etc. Immerzeel considère que les 
deux donateurs représentés à l'église de Mar Tadros à Behdidat 
sont Latins”. L'église de Behdidat est une petite chapelle 
maronite dans un petit village situé dans l'arriére pays de Byb- 
los, qui était une seigneurie vassale de Tripoli. Les fresques qui 
y sont représentées sont d'un style et d'une iconographie 
typiquement locale, comme on ne trouve aucune inscription, 
aucun indice qui témoigne d'une présence occidentale (toutes 
les inscriptions sont en estrangelo). L'un des donateurs est 
imberbe et porte un vêtement ‘mi-parti rouge et bleu à la 
manière occidentale, ce qui peut lui attribuer une origine 
latine, mais il est debout en orant à la manière des donateurs 
orientaux. Le deuxième est barbu à l'orientale mais sa pose à 
genoux et ses vétements sont, selon Immerzeel, plus ou moins 
occidentaux. C'est pourquoi il devient difficile non seulement 
de trancher sur leur identité, mais d'accepter totalement cette 
approche, d'ailleurs Immerzeel lui-même se préserve de 
trancher sur la question et préfère garder une certaine réti- 
cence”, 

Apres cette étude minutieuse à la recherche de l'identité 
artistique des peintures murales en Syrie et au Liban, Immer- 
zeel distingue un ‘style syrien’, un style byzantinisant, et un 
style combiné, caractéristique d'un ensemble de peinture du 
Mont Liban, qu'il nomme ‘le style du maître de Behdidat’. 
Cependant il déduit que la différence entre les trois groupes 
étant minime, ‘cette uniformité régionale ne peut nous aider à 
trouver des caractéristiques définies pour les uns et les autres”?S, 
On s'interroge alors sur la tâche que s'est donné l'auteur dès le 
début du livre et sur cette conclusion presque nihiliste. Pour 
Zibawi, la réponse semble plus claire: même si ces différences 
existent, elles restent insignifiantes car tout cet art de la Syrie 
et du Liban appartient à part entière à la tradition byzantine, 
mais il en constitue un style provincial que j'aurais préféré 
appeler une branche orientale de l'art byzantin. 

En conclusion malgré ces remarques, il est incontestable 
que les deux ouvrages sont d'une importance particulière, 
d'autant plus que les deux auteurs en tirent des déductions 
différentes. Par conséquent ces deux études, au lieu de clóturer 
les questions que l'on pourrait se poser concernant l'art 
médiéval en Syrie et au Liban, lancent une nouvelle polémique. 


Nada Hélou 


22 Zibawi 2009, 168. 

23 Zibawi 2009, 173. 

24 Immerzeel 2009, 177. 

25 Immerzeel 2009, 162-165. 
26 Immerzeel 2009, 176-177. 
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Bas SNELDERS, Identity and Christian-Muslim Inter- 
action. Medieval Art of the Syrian Orthodox from 
the Mosul Area, Leuven/Paris/ Walpole, MA: 
Peeters Publishers, 2010 (OLA 198): 16 x 24 cm, 
591 pages, 13 figures and 68 plates: ISBN 978- 
90-429-2386-7. 


Readers of Eastern Christian Art (ECA) are familiar with arti- 
cles by Bas Snelders and the high guality of research and doc- 
umentation they exhibit. Therefore, it should not come as a 
surprise that the present reviewer finds the same impeccable 
level in Snelders’ latest publication, Identity and Christian- 
Muslim Interaction. Medieval Art of the Syrian Orthodox from 
the Mosul Area, presented as his doctoral dissertation at Leiden 
University in September 2010. Should the reader assume from 
the title that the subject of the book is the artistic exchange 
between the Christian and Muslim communities, the subtitle 
corrects this assumption by singling out the Syrian Orthodox 
community as the main vehicle for this interaction in the city 
of Mosul. Therefore, the reader must clearly understand that 
the focus of this volume is the Christian art of Mosul as an 
expression of the singularities of this specific community. 

Snelders meticulously researched and documented his vol- 
ume, leaving no stone unturned in his pursuit of the art of the 
Syrian Orthodox community, delving into a clarification of all 
its aspects. His research outlines the limited scope of available 
Christian art from the Mosul area during the Middle Ages, 
while aiming at producing a clear picture of the artistic expres- 
sion of the Syrian Orthodox community. It is a daunting 
endeavor and an outstanding achievement that the author was 
able to incorporate in his discussion minor as well as monumen- 
tal art. For this purpose, his work appears almost encyclopedic 
in its attempt to cover every facet of what must be understood 
as Syrian Orthodox art from Mosul. It is to his credit that the 
author overcame the difficulty in accessing the monumental art 
of the Mosul area which he could not visit, by using previously 
published scholarly works (J.M. Fiey, C. Preusser, F. Sarre/ 
E. Herzfeld and E. Wirth to name a few), and recent photo- 
graphs (provided by Amir Harrak, Erica Cruikshank Dodd, 
Ray Jabre Mouawad, and Yasser Tabbaa) to construct solid 
arguments for a Syrian Orthodox art in Mosul. 

The reader should be forewarned however, that this is by 
no means a survey of Syrian Orthodox art from the Mosul 
area. On the one hand, the surviving material is not sufficient 
for a survey. On the other, the author states in the summary 
to his introduction: “the main concern of the present study is 
to establish whether the Syrian Orthodox Community of the 
Mosul area used works of art in order to stress communal identity 
and distinguish itself from other groups through its art.” (page 41, 
section 1.5). 

This statement steers us away from an understanding of the 
book as a survey and lays the foundation of the methodology. 
The author approaches the material discussed in a manner that 


! Harrak, A. 2010, Syriac and Garshuni Inscriptions of Iraq, 
Paris (Recueil des inscriptions Syriagues 2). 
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serves his argument towards the establishment of a separate 
artistic entity of the Syrian Orthodox community. 

The book is structured to present first, the chapters on the 
identity and history of the Syrian Orthodox community, fol- 
lowed by chapters on its artistic heritage divided by artistic 
medium (metalwork, manuscript illuminations, and monu- 
mental art). These chapters are divided into sections and 
subdivisions numbered accordingly. This method makes it easy 
for the author to refer to an earlier or a later section, and for 
the reader to find the information mentioned. Thus, when 
Snelders refers to section 4.2.1 in his footnote 11 on page 9, 
the reader can immediately look up the material under discus- 
sion in chapter 4, section 2, and subdivision 1. The table of 
contents can appear a bit complicated; however, it is of the 
utmost importance for classification and referencing, easing the 
reader into the material and a reviewer to reference and cross- 
reference the material covered according to the section number. 
Another helpful tool in Snelders’ methodology is the insertion 
of the references as footnotes, making them available to the 
reader who wishes to follow up on any topic of interest. 

Two chapters are dedicated to the “Minor Arts” of Mosul, 
mainly the metalwork exhibited in the liturgical fan from Deir 
al-Surian (chapter 3) and illumination in the two manuscripts 
British Library Additional 7170 and Vatican Syriaco 559 
(chapter 4). In monumental art, Snelders addresses all the 
issues exhibited in monuments near and around Mosul: the 
wall paintings of Mar Giworgis in Qaraqosh (chapter 5) and 
the sculptural decoration from a monastic foundation, Deir 
Mar Behnam near Qaraqosh (chapter 6), and two parish 
churches in and near Mosul: Mar Ahudemmeh and Mart 
Shmuni (chapter 7). 

Snelders provides a full bibliography and even includes 
descriptions from the sources of lost monuments. It is to his 
credit that he includes in his work appendices with the descrip- 
tions and inscriptions from Deir Mar Behnam, despite the fact 
that they were due to appear in the more recent publication by 
Amir Harrak of the Syriac and Garshuni inscriptions of Iraq’. 
Otherwise, the discussion of this monument in chapter 6 
would have seemed incomplete. 

The first chapter serves as the introduction to the method- 
ology and scope of the research as well as an exposé on the 
topic of context and identity in Syrian Orthodox art. Follow- 
ing a brief historiography of Eastern Christian art, he puts 
forward the aim of his research with this question: "What 
makes art Syrian Orthodox art?” (page 11). 

Since Snelders researched this topic in the context of the 
project “The Formation of a Communal Identity among Syrian 
Orthodox Christians (451-1300), of Leiden University, it was 
essential to explain the use and perhaps abuse of the question 
of identity within the title and the arguments of the book. 
Therefore, in addition to presenting the artistic, historical and 
literary context of the material that he covers, Snelders pre- 
sented some of the theoretical approaches to the question of 
identity in his section 1.3. Citing the works of A. Cohen (The 
Symbolic Construction of Community), Ph. Gleason (“Identify- 
ing Identity: A Semantic History") and many others, he delves 
into a field that is closer to Semantics and Philosophy than to 
Art History. This is to his credit, as his whole thesis depends 


on identifying the art of the Syrian Orthodox community. For 
this purpose, he explains some of the markers used in this 
identification: A) Iconography, B) Style, and C) Inscriptions. 

For the iconography, Snelders stresses a clear Syrian Ortho- 
dox objective in the choice of images determined by what he 
calls “cult-specific … restricted irrefutably to a single religious group” 
(page 31). Therefore, and despite a shared tradition with other 
religious groups within the Middle East, iconography still con- 
tributed to the identity. He recognizes that the issue of style is 
perhaps harder to prove as it might reflect a deliberate choice 
by the artist or the particular training that this artist has 
received. As a result, he chooses “the phenomenon of common 
workshop identity” (page 32), in which there is a stylistic over- 
lap by artists of different religious background living within the 
same region. 

Syriac inscriptions may appear as a safe identity marker 
throughout the monuments discussed. For one thing, the use 
of the Syriac language, as he explains, distances the Syrian 
Orthodox community from the Chalcedonian counterpart. 
At the time of the Syriac Renaissance, the re-emergence and 
flourishing of Syriac language and literature are the most com- 
mon denominators for a Syriac identity. Still, Snelders 
acknowledges the fact that it still reguires some solid argu- 
ments, referring to the use of Syriac among the Melkite com- 
munity of the Levant under Crusader rule?. However, the 
geopolitical situation of Mosul fell outside the sphere of Chal- 
cedonian authority's reach throughout the Islamic period. 

The second chapter gives an overview of the historical and 
artistic setting of the Syrian Orthodox community in Northern 
Mesopotamia, particularly Mosul. Reading this chapter, one 
finds oneself with the “Everything you wanted to know about 
the history of Mosul but were afraid to ask” approach. The 
extensive research for this background examination of the com- 
munity is very well-documented. Snelders traces the history of 
Mosul from the Bedouin tribes that populated the area to the 
Atabeg period and the reign of Badr ad-Din Lu’lu’. 

Snelders limits his use of the Arabic sources to Al-Harawi, 
a native of Mosul, and does not include the works of Yagut al- 
Hamawi in his historical section but rather later, through sec- 
ondary sources in his chapter on metalwork (page 143, note 152 
from Fiey; chapter 3, section 5.2) or in his chapter on the 
frescoes of Mar Giworgis in Qaraqosh (chapter 5, section 6). 

Snelders omits two Syrian Orthodox voices in this discus- 
sion. The first one is Patriarch Aphram I Barsoum's book The 
Scattered Pearls’, which Snelders uses it in subsequent chapters 
(especially chapter 5 on the Qaraqosh frescoes and chapter 6 
on Deir Mar Behnam). The second one is the book by Patriarch 
Ignatius III Yacoub on the history of Deir Mar Mattai'. These 
two books could have provided the Syrian Orthodox perspective 
and understanding of their own history. Nevertheless, this chap- 
ter will be a reference to the history of the Syrian Orthodox 
community of Mosul for years to come. 

In addition to its historical content, this chapter is instru- 
mental in explaining the question of a shared Christian- 
Muslim artistic culture in Medieval Mosul. Drawing on the 
political and economical stability of the period, Christians and 
Muslims alike were able to develop an artistic language fre- 
quently discussed in art historical conferences on the subject. 


For this purpose, it would have been helpful for the author to 
include a few pictures of some of the metalwork he discusses 
as part of the heritage of Mosul. 

Chapter 3 discusses metalwork from the Mosul area and 
more specifically, the liturgical fan from Deir al-Surian which 
the author had previously published in a long and detailed 
article. The author acknowledges that this is the only piece of 
metalwork that can be securely ascribed to the Syrian Ortho- 
dox community of Mosul. The author omits including the 
liturgical fan from the Royal Ontario Museum which Amir 
Harrak presented at the Fifth North American Symposium at 
the University of Toronto in 2007, even though he mentions 
it in his introduction (page 39, footnote 98). Although this 
object shows only a border scheme, it shares with the Deir 
al-Surian fan the holes intended for the bells, to be shaken over 
the altar at the time of consecration in imitation of the fluttering 
of the angels’ wings. This usage of the fans raises the question 
of the iconography and could have warranted the inclusion of 
the present reviewer's argument for the symbolism of the 
Mother and Child Enthroned in the Syriac lectionaries? which 
Snelders discusses in the next chapter. The Enthroned Hode- 
getria is a direct reference to the Incarnation of the Emmanuel, 
which happens at the time of the consecration. 

The discussion of the liturgical fan leads the author to a 
long exposition on the relationship of Deir al-Surian with the 
Mesopotamian world and especially the world of Mosul and 
the Monastery of Mar Mattai. Though this part is extremely 
well researched and presented, it transforms the book into a 
historical dissertation and one wonders to what extent it 
reflects the purpose of this publication as expressed in the 
introduction, namely the study of the art of Mosul. It is some- 
how distracting to have a long essay on the relationship of the 
Monastery of Mar Mattai with Deir al-Surian. Furthermore, 
the whole discussion of the workmanship of Coptic artists on 
the frescoes from Deir al-Surian (pages 145-148) could have 
been included in the question of identity of chapter 1 or his- 
torical background from chapter 2. In this chapter, it certainly 
confuses the reader. While it was appropriate in the context of 
an article on the liturgical fanf, in this thought-provoking 


Snelders offers many examples of the recently discovered 
frescoes from Lebanon and Syria. On these wall paintings, 
see: Immerzeel, M. 2009, Identity Puzzles. Medieval Chris- 
tian Art in Syria and Lebanon, Leuven/Paris, Walpole, MA 
(OLA 184). 
Barsoum, Ignatius Aphram I (ed. and transl. by M. Moosa) 
2003, The Scattered Pearls: History of Syriac Literature and 
Sciences, Piscataway, NJ. 
^ Yacoub, Ignatius III (ed. and transl. by M. Moosa) 2008, 
History of the Monastery of Saint Matthew in Mosul, Pis- 
cataway, NJ. 
5  Smine, R.E. 2009, ‘A Syriac Glorification of the Virgin: 
Preliminary Remarks on the Mother and Child Enthroned 
in London Add. 7170 and Vat. Syr. 559’, ECA 6, 127-139. 
é Snelders, B., M. Immerzeel 2004, “The Thirteenth-Cen- 
tury Flabellum from Deir al-Surian in the Musée Royal de 
Mariemont (Morlanwelz, Belgium). With an Appendix by 
Lucas Van Rompay on the Syriac Inscriptions’, ECA 1, 
113-139. 
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book, the issue of patronage and trilingualism in Deir al-Surian 
might seem more relevant to the chapter on identity. 

Chapter 4 deals with the issue of manuscript illumination, 
mainly the two Syriac lectionaries in the Vatican and the Brit- 
ish Library (Vat. Syr. 559 and B.L. Add. 7170). Snelders relies 
on the works of H. Buchthal, G. de Jerphanion and J. Leroy, 
and the forthcoming dissertation of the present reviewer’, 
without studying the actual manuscripts. He acknowledges 
that it is not his intention to give a final analysis (“The present 
investigation does not intend to be a comprehensive study of the 
two lectionaries”, page 153), but to place the two volumes in 
the context of Syrian Orthodox art of the Mosul area. This 
acknowledgement does not stop him from presenting his argu- 
ments in a very assertive manner and from including in his 
subsections discussions of historiography, illustrated Islamic 
and Syriac manuscripts, contribution of local Christians, 
description, style, iconography and function of the two manu- 
scripts. Because he has not observed the details of text and 
image in the two manuscripts, he maintains Leroy's attribution 
of the London copy to Deir al-Za‘faran. He also accepts Deir 
Mar Mattai as the origin of the Vatican volume, including its 
two presumed dates, 1220/1260, in light of the controversy 
about its colophon‘. 


Smine, R.E. forthcoming, The Illuminations of Syriac Lec- 
tionaries: Vatican Syr. 559 and British Library Add. 7170, 
PhD dissertation in progress, Leiden University. 

Fiey offered a new reading for the colophon in his article 
of Le Muséon and dated the manuscript to the year 1260 
after the Mongol invasion (Fiey, J.M. 1975, ‘Iconographie 
Syriaque: Hulagu, Doquz Khatun ... et six ambons?, Le 
Muséon 88, 59-68). 

Smine, forthcoming. When we take into consideration the 
necessary margins around the text, we come to the conclu- 
sion that the present dimensions are correct. 

Smine, forthcoming: I include a table of the readings in 
both manuscripts and a comparison with the Mosul Fen- 
quitho. 

Smine, R.E. 2001, 'Singularities in the Arrangement of 
Images in the Syriac Lectionaries Vatican, Syr.559 and 
British Library Add. 7170’, in: Abstracts of Papers, 27^ Byz- 
antine Studies Conference (www.bsana.net/conference/ 
archives/2001/abstracts 2001.pdf). 

While I have argued for the inclusion of Severus as one of 
the monks/bishops in 2008, it is important to note that the 
London manuscript has an empty space over the same 
reading, presumably for a decorative heading (Smine, R.E. 
2008, “An Image of Severus of Antioch as a Syriac Monk 
in Vatican Syr. 559’, in: Abstracts of Papers, 34^ Byzantine 
Studies Conference (www.bsana.net/conference/archives/ 
2008/abstracts.pdf). 

I presented this material at a Symposium in Leiden in 
December 2008 under the title: Christian-Muslim Artistic 
Interaction: the Ornamental Decoration of two thirteenth- 
century Syrian Orthodox manuscripts. 

De Jerphanion, G. 1940, Les miniatures du manuscrit syri- 
aque No. 559 de la Bibliothèque Vaticane, Città del Vati- 
cano, 22: ‘plusieurs peintres fort médiocres and 23: ‘il n'a pas 
reconnu la lance que le modele mettait dans la main du cen- 
turion . 
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The different sections of this chapter appear as condensed 
surveys of the topics. Such is the case with his essay on Islamic 
manuscripts and the role of Christians in the transmission of 
scientific texts with ample examples and a complete biblio- 
graphy for the development of the illuminated Arabic book. 
He then proceeds to a description of the two volumes. He accepts 
Leroy's assessment of the measurements and state of preserva- 
tion of the text in the London manuscript, when in fact the 
text is in fairly good condition and the modern restoration of 
the pages has rebuilt them in their precise dimension at the 
time of production’. 

Snelders presents a comparative table for the images in 
both manuscripts on pages 162 and 163 in which he lists the 
images consecutively, giving the impression of two uncoordi- 
nated volumes with the Vatican one more accomplished than 
the London copy. A table that takes into account the codicology 
and textual sequences would have shown a shared arrangement 
of images within specific quires (numbered in both manu- 
scripts) as well as that the shared liturgical calendar and the 
readings in which both manuscripts mirror each other!!. 

Furthermore, he would have noted that specific missing 
images in one or the other belong to missing leaves and would 
have been included at the time of production. For instance, the 
Massacre of the Innocents and the *Decollation" of Saint John 
the Baptist were on lost folios in the London manuscript. Spe- 
cific images, exclusive to one manuscript, are, in fact, a reflection 
of the issue of patronage, as is the case of the Consecration of 
the Church in London, a manuscript that should be attributed 
to an Episcopal patron!! (as Snelders quotes on pages 152-153) 
and the Four Holy Monks of the Vatican manuscript'?, which 
was clearly made for the Monastery of Mar Mattai. 

At times, Snelders treats the two manuscripts as two sepa- 
rate creations. He centers his main discussion on the figural 
images, and does not take into account the non-figural decora- 
tions, except for a brief mention at the beginning of the 
description (page 160) or later in comparison with Arabic 
manuscripts. In fact, these chapter headings, finished and 
unfinished, from the London manuscript consistently reappear 
in the frames of the larger images of the Vatican. Even 
though he differentiates between “illustration” for “figurative 
imagery’ and “illumination” for “non-representational or ornamen- 
tal decoration" (page 153), he does not advance the possibility 
of the existence of a master draughtsman and of lesser qualified 
painters. They seem to have worked intermittently since both 
manuscripts were never finished as witnessed in the many 
empty sections above the titles. 

Snelders gives less attention to the London manuscript and 
clearly prefers the Vatican volume. He declares that its figures 
"are generally painted more elegantly" (page 178), a highly debat- 
able assessment, when even De Jerphanion noticed the lack of 
dexterity of the Vatican painter and his misunderstanding of 
the preliminary drawings 4. 

This preference is rather unfortunate as the London manu- 
script, upon close examination, yields more information. 
It contains a series of decorative headings which mirror the 
frames of the large image illuminations from the Vatican. Fur- 
thermore, the last few quires contain a set of unfinished draw- 
ings that are very instructive in terms of workmanship and 


serve as the basis of a Mosul connection”. Snelders only men- 
tions the frames of the larger pictures where he sees an overlap 
with contemporary Islamic illustration (page 167) such as the 
Kitab al-Aghani and Kitab al-Diryag. He also compares these 
designs and decorative elements from frames and decorative 
headings with those found on Islamic metalwork recognized 
from Mosul. 

Snelders identifies two completely different styles in the Vat- 
ican and London lectionaries. For instance he declares on page 
179: “The dissimilarities between the Vatican and London lection- 
aries in term of painting style, besides the fact that they were copied 
by two different scribes, clearly suggest that they were made by differ- 
ent groups of people. In light of the close iconographic correspondence 
between the two manuscripts, but bearing the stylistic differences in 
mind, one might perhaps be tempted to argue that they were made 
by two different teams from the same workshop.” Therefore, Snelders 
rejects the hypothesis of a single workshop, a logical conclusion 
in light of the controversy about the date of the Vatican manu- 
script. Perhaps a more detailed analysis of the underlying draw- 
ings and designs can prove that they are the work of one single 
hand in both manuscripts. There is a clear division of labour, with 
gualified artists working alongside apprentices. Indeed, there are 
different hands involved in the execution of the painting in both 
manuscripts, using the same palette. The issue of the cost and 
patronage might have determined the selection of trained artists 
or apprentices for the final touches on the two manuscripts!6. 

The date of the London manuscript is firmly secure because 
it is surmised from the inscription mentioning both the Patri- 
arch and the Maphrian, who would have overlapped between 
the year 1216 and 1220. This dating cannot be debated as the 
evidence of the painting technigue indicates that it is original 
to the making of the manuscript. In many instances, the 
frames of the images of the London manuscript are covered by 
the writing of the scribe, indicating that the writing followed 
the creation of the images. De Jerphanion had also noticed this 
pattern of the script overlap on the images!” in the Vatican 
manuscript, as Snelders notes on page 177 and note 114. In the 
case of the Vatican manuscript, the so-called colophon presents 
a different problem. Without trying to discuss the semantics 
of this text, Snelders remarks that it could have been made for 
the Monastery of Mar Mattai and not in that monastery. 

Snelders discusses the iconography in terms of Byzantine 
and Middle Eastern contributions. His treatment of the mate- 
rial converges around the issue of ideological content (Chris- 
tian themes, therefore Byzantine) and stylistic context (furnish- 
ings, decoration of Middle Eastern origin). This section is 
followed and complemented by the discussion of the functions 
of the lectionaries. Clearly, the Syriac tradition diverges from 
the Byzantine one discussed by M.-L. Dolezal as it follows a 
different calendar cycle but this does not affect the choice of 
images since they are governed by the readings they illustrate. 
As a result, the smaller images in some of the cycles follow some 
of the illuminations from “Provincial” Tetraevangelia. The 
larger images, which Snelders rightly places within the context 
of the Byzantine Dodekaorton, show closer affinities with more 
lavish manuscripts from Constantinople. 

Ifa later date is adopted for the Vatican manuscript, then, 
Snelders suggests that the London copy served as the prototype 


(page 193). This suggestion serves his theory of a possible com- 
petition between Deir al-Za'faran and Deir Mar Mattai. If the 
hypothesis of an Episcopal patronage of the London manu- 
script is accepted, the attribution to Deir al-Za‘faran will hinge 
on the presence of a bishop in that monastery. Also, there is 
little evidence to suggest how often both manuscripts were used 
during the liturgy that they were showpieces to be exhibited 
on specific dates. 

Snelders does not identify a specific marker of a Syrian 
Orthodox identity in the imagery. Rather, he sees them, cor- 
rectly, as a sign of a "regional phenomenon" which underlines the 
shared heritage between Muslims and Christians in the region 
of Mosul. In fact they are bearers of a Christian message, 
through the content of the images, and they express this mes- 
sage by means of a local artistic expression. 

The following chapters of the book concentrate on monu- 
mental art. Thus chapter 5 discusses the recently discovered 
wall paintings of the Church of Mar Giworgis in Qaraqosh. 
A remarkable representation of the Baptism of Christ was dis- 
covered in 2005. The author humbly acknowledges the fact 
that he was unable to study the frescoes in situ and therefore 
is only offering a provisional study of the material. He should be 
commended for his effort, as no one would want him to brave 
the present political situation and travel to Iraq for this purpose. 
Two paintings are notable in this church. The first one, which 
Snelders describes as a “naïve rendering” (page 217), shows an 
equestrian Saint George slaying the dragon. The Syriac inscrip- 
tion identifies the saint and provides the date for the renova- 
tion of the church in 1866. It is during this renovation that 
the second painting was covered. Because it represents the 
Baptism of Christ, Snelders extrapolates that its location within 
the church served as a “baptistery”, a point which is logical and 
true. Snelders provided a detailed description as well as a sche- 
matic drawing (figure 4) to improve the reader's appreciation 
of the elements involved. For if the Baptism carries the con- 
ventional representation of Christ in the river Jordan with 
John, the dove and the ray of light, the positions of angels and 
saint are reversed. Here, Snelders reiterates that there is no 
basis for a specific Eastern Christian reversal of Byzantine 
images, as he did in the same situation with the manuscripts 
illuminations. The river as a youth is another deviation from 
the traditional Old Jordan. The inclusion of the cross in the 
water underneath Christ is consistent with some examples 
from Byzantine art and Snelders provides ample comparisons 
with examples from Cappadocia and the Levant. 

The existence of subsidiary figures in the lower part of the 
fresco is an unusual feature of this fresco. Through a detailed 
analysis, Snelders identifies them as the women at the tomb 
and the Adam and Eve of the Anastasis. Perspicaciously, he 


Smine, forthcoming. 

Smine, forthcoming. 

17 De Jerphanion 1940, 22: En effet, on constate parfois gue 
les lettres de la ligne ou de la colonne qui suivent la miniature 
mordent plus ou moins sur l'encadrement, lequel a été mis l'image 
achevée. Preuve que ces lettres lui sont postérieures’ Note 1 
(on p. 22) gives more details of this overlapping. 
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establishes the link between the idea of the Baptism of Christ 
and his Resurrection, first in traditional Byzantine circles and 
second, in the Syrian Orthodox understanding of the dipping 
in the water as a death and resurrection. He contrasts the 
sophistication of the iconography with the simplistic style of 
the painting (page 240). His attribution to locally trained artists 
is relevant, considering the correct comparisons he provides, first 
with the Syriac manuscripts and second with other frescoes from 
the Christian Middle East. The recent attributions of the fres- 
coes from Lebanon and Syria to a “Syrian style” allow Snelders to 
present Mar Giworgis under the heading of * provincial style” 
(page 243) and to date the frescoes to the thirteenth century. 
The use of the term “provincial” is however disconcerting as it 
presents the paintings as a lesser version of a higher art, presum- 
ably Byzantine art. Mosul was never part of the Byzantine Empire 
for its art to be considered a provincial version. Furthermore, 
the examples that Snelders uses from Cappadocia, Lebanon or 
Syria, are already considered provincial. Therefore, a new termi- 
nology needs to be created for this purpose. 

A major contribution of this chapter is in its section 6, an 
erudite accounting of all the monuments with frescoes that have 
not survived. Snelders meticulously refers to all the historical 
descriptions of wall paintings in the region through the eyes of 
contemporary witnesses. An essential part of this section is the 
description of the decoration of the church housing the relics of 
Mar Yuhanon bar Naggare near Bartelli, commissioned by Bar 
Hebraeus. Significantly, as Snelders pointed out, this description 
matches the frescoes of Mar Musa and Mar Ya'qub in Syria, a 
sign of the Christian tradition of painting in Mesopotamia that 
matches the developments in the other parts of the Middle East. 

Chapters 6 and 7 discuss the relief sculptures in two set- 
tings: a monastery and two parish churches. Chapter 6 con- 
centrates on the sculptural ornamentation of Deir Mar 
Behnam, a monastic foundation in the vicinity of Qaraqosh, 
where the frescoes were discovered. Snelders provide a detailed 
and analytical account of the history of the monastery. He also 
proves that the legend and cult of Mar Behnam developed 
during the time of the "Syrian Renaissance" and provides a 
table of dated manuscripts that include the commemoration of 
Mar Behnam and his sister (page 265). Using the inscriptions 
above and around the reliefs, he establishes a chronology for 
the sculptural decoration, going back to the renovation of the 
twelfth century and into the thirteenth century when a major 
refurbishment was carried out. 

Snelders' assessment of the style is determined by the loca- 
tion of each relief within the monastery, whether on gates, 
niches or domes, which he then compares with similar locations 
in monuments attributed to Badr al-Din Lu'lu'. His compari- 
son of the Christian niches with the Islamic mihrab is very 
judicious and points to the similar function as a site of prayer, 
the Christian artists substituting the lamps with crosses. 

He continues with a typology of the iconography, dividing 
it between animal figures (dragons, lions and birds) and human 


18 The articles in S.K Samir and J.S. Nielsen (ed.) 1994, 
Christian Arabic Apologetics during the Abbasid Period (750- 


1258), Leiden, are of great relevance for this issue. 
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representations. Here again, his attention to detail is beyond 
reproach, as he explains the origin of every element in the 
images and pairs it with a similar motif from known monu- 
ments in and around Mosul. As far as their symbolism is con- 
cerned, he rejects previously made connections with astrology 
and provides a more Syrian Orthodox interpretation for each 
group. The dragon, for instance, is both apotropaic and trium- 
phal. The dragon-tailed lion is both a talisman and a symbol 
of power. The birds are a symbol of immortality. 

Two gates carry most of the figural sculpture: the Royal 
Gate for the two equestrian saints and the Gate of the Two 
Baptisms for the monastic ones. The Royal Gate has the two 
equestrian saints: Mar Behnam and Saint George. The same 
equestrian Mar Behnam appears in two other parts of the 
church, on a stone tablet and on a stucco relief next to a relief 
of Mart Sarah, his sister, but the evidence suggests a later 
period and thus, Snelders omits them from his discussion. 

The Gate of the Two Baptisms refers to the inscription on 
the jambs of the doorway, referring to the real water baptism 
of Mar Behnam followed by the blood baptism that is his mar- 
tyrdom. For the first baptism, the artist transformed the typical 
iconography of Christ's Baptism by adorning the baptizer with 
a monk's habit to identify him as Mar Mattai. The second 
baptism, identified by the inscription, appears in the guise of 
the Entry into Jerusalem. Snelders explains this choice of 
imagery by interpreting it as the entry of Mar Behnam into the 
Heavenly Jerusalem through his martyrdom (page 308), with 
the two subsidiary figures are the assailants. 

Holy monks are represented on the sides in traditional 
Syriac garb. Snelders provides ample description and discus- 
sion of the monastic habit known in Syriac circles and of its 
origin. Some of the saints are easily identifiable with the 
inscriptions giving their titles. Snelders identifies four of the 
saints as Mar Mattai, Mar Behnam, Mar Daniel, and Mar Bar 
Sahde. The two latter saints represent a purely Syrian Ortho- 
dox tradition ascribed to the Mosul area and Snelders provides 
ample information on their legends and martyrdom. 

Inscriptions are the only identification for the iconography 
of Saints Peter and Paul on the Northern wall of the church, 
since they do not carry their typical attributes from Byzantine 
prototypes. Here Snelders admits that the information availa- 
ble is inconclusive. As to the adoration of the cross on the 
lintel of the Northern entrance, the author traces it back to the 
Early Christian period, while he finds some elements common 
in Islamic manuscripts ascribed to Mosul. 

In his discussion of the iconography, Snelders can be per- 
suasive in his arguments for a representation of Christian tri- 
umph. The Royal Gate gives the impression of triumphal arch 
decoration and the inclusion of rider saints on the sides of the 
lintels enhances this effect. Snelders quotes some of the inscrip- 
tions declaring the victory of the cross as a clear message for 
this interpretation. He also considers the cross an anti-Muslim 
indicator, but nothing in his previous discussion points to 
existing problems between Christians and Muslims. He quotes 
the seventh-century work of Pseudo-Methodius (page 326) but 
there were several Christian apologists who defended their faith 
in response to Muslim inquiry!5, among them two Syrian 
Orthodox: Yahya ibn “Adi and Abu Ra'itah. Having made a 


solid case for a monastic genealogy in the reliefs of the Holy 
Monks, especially with Mar Bar Sahde who was martyred by 
the East Syrians (“another champion of Syrian Orthodox monas- 
ticism” on page 330) Snelders considers the possible competi- 
tion between the Syrian Orthodox and the Eastern Syrians for 
pre-eminence in a Muslim world. He includes Christian adver- 
saries as well as Muslim ones, when he sees this imagery as 
stressing “the unity of the thirteenth-century Syrian Orthodox 
Christendom in the Mosul region in the face of both the Chris- 
tian (i.e. East Syrian) and non-Christian (i.e., Muslim) world." 
(page 332). 

This focus on Syrian Orthodox monastic figures explains 
Snelders’ conclusion for this chapter. He acknowledges that 
the workmanship of the relief points to a collaboration of dif- 
ferent artists on other monuments in the city of Mosul, mon- 
uments that are not Christian at all. Therefore, the Syrian 
Orthodox identity marker for these reliefs must be found in 
the iconographic details which indicate a specific tradition and 
interpretation. 

Chapter 7 discusses the sculptural decoration within a par- 
ish context and provides descriptions and discussions for the 
sculptured Royal Gates from the Church of Mar Ahudemmeh 
in Mosul and the Church of Mart Shmuni in Qaraqosh, since 
they appear to survive in their "orzginal appearance and position" 
(page 339). Here again, Snelders starts with essential back- 
ground information of Syrian Orthodox church architecture to 
further explain the role of the Royal Gates which separate 
between the heavenly realm (sanctuary) and the earthly one 
(nave). He then proceeds to discuss each church separately, 
studying the monuments through old publications and some 
more recent photographs. 

What emerges is a ritualistic iconography in both monu- 
ments, with ubiquitous representations of cross-legged princes 
(holding a cup in Mar Ahudemmeh and between lions in Mart 
Shmuni). In Mar Ahudemmeh, the attendants are mounted 
falconers on the sides of the lintel where the two princes 
appear. Here, according to Snelders, the substitution of the 
equestrian saints found in the Monastery of Mar Behnam by 
the mounted falconers serve the same purpose, as the hunting 
theme echoes the dragon-slaying imagery. In Mart Shmuni, 
the attendants are standing in little niches spread around the 
whole gateway, in the same manner as in the Gate of the Two 
Baptisms from Deir Mar Behnam. The Mart Shmuni attend- 
ants appear as military figures, dressed in similar clothes and 
carrying similar attributes as their counterparts from manu- 
scripts and metalwork ascribed to Mosul. 

Snelders points out that this is not an indication of a re-use 
of an Islamic work of art, but rather a sign of Syrian Orthodox 
patronage “to emphasize their high social position by emulating 
iconographic subjects that were popular among the elite." (page 372). 
This discussion follows the argument discussed in chapter 2 for 
an artistic tradition and production shared by both Christians 
and Muslims where artists produced objects that could convey 
a meaning understood by both communities. 

The following discussion of the iconography aims at equat- 
ing the ruler and his attendants as a vision of Christ trium- 
phant with His heavenly army as understood by Syrian Ortho- 
dox authors who saw the Eucharist as battle against Satan 


(page 375). Snelders, who titled this section (section 7.5.6, 
page 374) as a question, is frank in his assessment of this inter- 
pretation as a suggestion. It is a pity that the pictures that he 
provides do not show clearly the attendant with the ceremonial 
napkin, since he argued that it serves as the Eucharistic veil. 
'The evidence of the inscriptions, especially the ones in Arabic, 
indicates a meaning of Christian triumph over the enemies. 

In comparison with his abundant information on the cult 
of Mart Shmuni, Snelders' discussion of the cult of Mar Ahu- 
demmeh is brief. By now the reader is accustomed to Snelders’ 
lengthy exposition that the mere footnote to Nau's contribu- 
tion on this subject in Patrologia Orientalis of 1905 appears 
insufficient for a discussion of this saint, especially his signifi- 
cance in the Syrian Orthodox hagiography. One should point 
out that Snelders gives more information on this saint in his 
chapter on manuscript illumination (on pages 196 and 197) 
then in this present chapter. 

Snelders returns to the last identity marker of Syriac 
inscriptions in chapter 8. At issue is the mixture in many 
monuments of Syriac with Arabic, or even Greek which had 
lost its importance after the Arab conquest. Snelders surveys 
Syriac inscription in all areas and artistic locations, from Egypt 
to Mosul passing through the Levant frescoes. In Deir al- 
Surian, Syriac separates the Syrian Orthodox from their Coptic 
brethren, while at Deir Mar Musa, the deliberate choice of 
Syriac and Greek reflects a religious preference as opposed to 
the Arabic considered the official language. Snelders supple- 
ments his arguments with tables for the inscriptions in the 
frescoes, manuscripts and relief sculptures to reach the conclu- 
sion that Syriac is by far the favorite language of the Syrian 
Orthodox, even though it is used by the Maronite and Melkite 
denominations. Arabic appears as the vernacular language. 
It is true that he could have given this information in a much 
shorter report, but he has done all art historians a favor in this 
classification. Similarly, the tables he provides for the dating 
system prove his point that the Syrian Orthodox community 
favored the Greek era. 

Snelders’ concluding chapter 9 serves as his epilogue with 
a question for a title: Art as an Expression of Syrian Orthodox 
Identity? At this point of the book, the reader is so over- 
whelmed by the amount of material and information that he 
needs a reminder of the principal idea guiding the book. 
Snelders reiterates his arguments for a diverse Syrian Orthodox 
art that is not singular or specific, but is dependent on its 
geographical location. In addition, there is no doubt that the 
Syrian Orthodox community shared the artistic heritage of the 
Muslim artists in what Snelders calls “interfaith collaboration" 
(page 416), with Christian religious themes as the identity 
marker. The location of the art, within a city versus within a 
monastery, and therefore the patronage, determined its content 
and whether it uses literary themes (falconers, cross-legged 
prince) or purely Christian symbols. There is an important 
aspect to this equation. When we look at Eastern Christian art, 
we have a tendency to assume that they are outsiders in the 
East when the only difference between them and the Muslim 
inhabitants is a religious one. So it seems very true that they 
shared the same artistic tendencies, as they probably shared the 
same recipes and the same food. 
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Snelders’ publication serves a dual purpose in its pursuit of 
art historical evidence and in its detailed presentation of the 
historical material; for every monument and art work discussed 
is exhaustively referenced in its history and artistry. Snelders 
did not stop at discussing the artistic interaction as evidenced 
in the art of the Syrian Orthodox community. He also pro- 
vides ample information on the history, liturgy, theological 
interpretation, iconography, and symbolism. 

This book is an erudite contribution to the art of the Syr- 
ian Orthodox of Mosul. It will serve for years to come as the 
ultimate reference book for this community, and also to the 
whole sphere of Middle Eastern art of the Middle Ages, be it 
Christian or Muslim. It has surpassed its endeavour as simple 
dissertation into an all-encompassing research that involves 
much more than its stated purpose of the art of Mosul to the 
whole Christian East. 
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Considering that Mosul is out of reach for most Western 
scholars, it was daring for Bas Snelders to start such a project 
and it is to his credit that he brought it to fruition. When we 
acknowledge the impeccable research that he has conducted, 
we can see that he has raised the bar very high for future stu- 
dents and scholars of Eastern Christian art in the pursuit of 
excellence and erudition. He should be applauded for his 
effort, especially when we consider the scarcity of the material 
available as well as the difficulty of reaching many of the mon- 
uments. He has brought to the attention of scholars an area 
that has been neglected and understudied in the history of art 
and he has opened up a discussion of the material available 
with the hope of further studies and discoveries in the field and 
an effort at preserving the monuments for generations to come. 


Rima Smine 


